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ANNIVERSARY  MEETING. 

May  24th,  1916. 

REPORT   OF   THE    COUNCIL. 

The  Council  have  the  honour  to  report  that 
since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting,  held  on 
May  26th,  1915,  there  have  been  the  following 
changes  in  the  number  of  Fellows  of  the 
Society. 

They  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  loss  by 
death  of — 

Her   Majesty   Queen    Elizabeth    of    Roumania 

(Carmen  Sylva). 
Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 
Thomas  Burns. 
Howard  Candler. 
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Henry  James,  O.M.,  D.Litt. 
Count  Lutzow,  D.Litt. 

J.  M.  W.  Van  dee  Poorten-Schwartz   (Maarten 
Maartens)  . 

And  by  resignation  of — 

George  A.  Macmillan,  Esq. 
Laurie  Magnus,  Esq. 
Rev.  Dr.  Nairn. 
The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Wage. 
C.  E.  Wade,  Esq. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  to   announce 
the  election  of  the  following : 

A.  YusDE  Alt,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.M. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Crewe,  K.G, 

Herbert  A.  L.  Fisher,  Esq.,  Vice-Chancellor  of 

Sheffield  University. 
The  Lady  Glenconner. 
Alfred  Perceval  Graves,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Frank  Byron  Jevons,  Esq.,  Litt.D. 
Charles  Edward  Kbyser,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.L.,  F.S.A. 
Henry  Cart  de  Lafontaine,  Esq. 
John  Holland  Rose,  Esq.,  Litt.D. 
The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  St.  Gyres. 
Miss  May  Sinclair. 
Professor  Caroline  Spurgeon. 


And  as  Honorary  Correspondents  : 

J.  Antonjo  Cippico,  D.Litt. 
Eafpaello  Piccoli,  D.Litt. 
Cesabe  Foligno,  D.Litt. 

Since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  the  follow- 
ing '  Transactions '  have  been  issued  to  the 
Fellows  :  Vol.  xxxiii,  part  iv. 

The  following  Papers  have  been  read  before 
the  Society  since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting : 

I.  October  27th,  1915.  Sir  Henry  Newbolt, 
D.Litt.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A 
Paper  was  read  on  The  Origin  of  the  Concep- 
tion of  Law,  by  Herbert  M.  Baynes,  Esq., 
F.R.S.L. 

II.  January  26th,  1916.  Professor  W.  L. 
Courtney,  LL.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
A  Paper  was  read  on  The  Letters  of  Marjf 
Syhilla  Holland,  by  A.  C.  Benson,  Esq.,  C.V.O.^ 
Vice-President  R.S.L.,  Master  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge. 

III.  March  22nd,  1916.  Sir  Henry  Newbolt, 
D.Litt.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.    A  Paper 


was  read  on  Bishop  Warburton's  Critical  Notes 
on  NeaVs  ^Puritans,'  by  the  Very  Rev.  H. 
Hensley  Henson,  B.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  Dean  of 
Durham. 

IV.  April  26th,  1916.  Professor  M.  A. 
Gerothwohl,  Litt.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair.  A  Paper  was  read  on  Super- Animals 
in  English  Poetry,  by  Miss  Ethel  Rolt  Wheeler, 
F.R.S.L. 

V.  May  3rd,  1916.  Professor  W.  L.  Court- 
ney, LL  D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A 
Paper  was  read  on  Some  Reflections  on  Hamlet, 
by  J.  Martin  Harvey,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L. 

VI.  May  24th,  1916.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Redesdale,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair.  A  Paper  was  read  on  Catherine 
Trotter:  The  Earliest  of  the  BluestocJcings, 
by  Edmund  Gosse,  Esq.,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Vice- 
President  R.S.L. 

Lectuees. 
The  following  lectures  have  been  given — 
October   20th,    1915.      British   Ballads,  by 
Professor  Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  D.Litt. 
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November  lOtli.  Ghosts  in  Fiction,  by  Pro- 
fessor Walter  do  la  Mare. 

January  19tli,  1916.  Georgian  Poetry,  1912- 
1914,  by  Professor  Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  D.Litt. 

February  16th.  The  Octopus  of  German 
Culture,  by  Professor  M.  A.  Gerotliwolil,  Litt.D. 

March  15th.  Dramatists  and  War.  (1)  Aris- 
tophanes, by  Professor  W.  L.  Courtney,  LL.D. 

April  19th.  Truth  to  Life,  by  Professor 
Walter  de  la  Mare. 

May  17th.  Dramatists  and  War  (continued), 
by  Professor  W.  L.  Courtney,  LL.D. 

The  Balance-sheet  for  1915,  showing  the 
financial  state  of  the  Society,  after  being 
laid  on  the  table  for  the  information  of  the 
Fellows,  is  printed  with  this  Report  as  follows  : 
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EMERGENCY   FUND. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  new  activities 
of  the  Society,  especially  the  institution  of  the 
Academic  Committee  and  the  Free  Lectures, 
have  augmented  the  annual  expenditure  with- 
out adding  to  the  income,  and  it  has  been 
apparent  to  the  Council  that  new  arrangements 
must  be  made  for  the  efficient  maintenance  of 
all  the  Society's  undertakings  as  well  as  to 
provide  for  further  developments. 

The  removal  to  better  and  less  expensive 
premises  was  one  of  the  necessary  steps  to  be 
taken,  but  it  involved  an  immediate  heavy  ex- 
penditure to  obtain  the  surrender  of  the  lease. 

In  order  to  place  the  Society  in  a  satisfactory 
position  a  sum  of  £300  at  least  is  needed,  and 
towards  this  amount  the  undermentioned 
donations  have  already  been  subscribed.  In- 
tending benefactors  are  requested  to  make  their 
cheques  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature  and  crossed  Coutts  &  Co. 


£    s.    d. 

Lord  Halsbury 

...     25     0     0 

Mr.  H.  M.  Imbert-Terry 

...     10    0    0 
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Mr.  P.  W.  Ames 
Lord  Haldaue... 
Mr.  Edmimd  Gosse 
Sir  Henry  Newbolt 
Mr.  A.  Maquai-ie 
Mr.  E.  Greeu  ... 
Mr.  A.  C.  Benson 
Sir  James  Barrie,  Bart 
Mr.  P.  H.  Newman    .. 
Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmfinu 
Mr.  J.  A.  Brooke 
Sir  Arthur  Pmero 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland 
His  Excellency  Senhor  Lima 
Mrs.  Meynell  ... 
Lord  Eedesdale 
Mr.  W.  B.  Gedge 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson 
Lady  Ritchie  ... 
Mr.  G-.  Bernard  Shaw- 
Mr.  A.  W.  Oke 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardv 

The  Hon.  Librarian  has  drawn  up  the  follow- 
ing report  of  donations  to  the  Library  of  the 
Society  since  the  last  Anniversary.  These  are 
classified  under  the  several  headings  of  Govern- 
ments or  Societies,  Home,  Colonial,  and  Foreign; 
Public  Institutions,  and  Individual  Donors. 
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Societies  and  Public  Institutions. 
Home. 

Royal  Anthropological  Institute. — Journal  to  elate. 

East  India  Association. — Journal  to  date. 

Manchester  Geographical  Society. — Journal  to  date. 

Royal  Colonial  Institute.  —  'Journal  of  United 
Empire.' 

RoYAi.  Dublin  Society. — Proceedings  and  Trans- 
actions. 

Royal  Geographical  Society. — Geographical  Journal 
to  date. 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. — Transactions  and  Pro- 
ceedings to  date. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. — Proceedings  to 
date.    Archxologia.  Vol.  LXVI. 

Swedenboeg  Society. — 105tli  Report  and  President's 
Address. 

University  College,  London. — Calendar. 

Governments. 
Colonial. 

Australia. — From  the  High  Commissioner  for  Aus- 
tralia, '  Australia  and  the  War/  Part  I. 

New  Zealand. — From  the  Registrar-General.  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  for  the 
Year  1914. 

Canada. — Department  of  Mines.  Memoirs  and 
Reports.     Museum  Bulletins.     Maps. 
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Societies  and  Public  Institutions. 
Colo)iial. 

Canada,  Dominion  of. — Royal  Society  op  Canada. — 
Proceedings  and  Transactions. 

Australia. — Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. — 
Journal  and  Proceedings. 

New  Zealand. — New  Zealand  Institute. — Transac- 
tions and  Proceedings. 

Africa. — British  South  African  Co.  Directors'  Report. 

Foreign. 

Italy. — Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Turin. — Atti 
continued  to  date. 

Italy. — Royal  Lombard  Institute,  Milan. — Reudi- 
C07iti,  8°.     Ser.  ii  continued  to  date. 

Portugal. — Portuguese  Society  of  Historical  Studies, 
Lisbon. — Revista  de  Historia,  No.  14,  1915; 
Revistas  Portuguesas  de  Historia  e  Sciencias 
Correlativas. 

Sweden. — Royal  University  of  Upsala. — Publica- 
tions. 

The  Society  has  received  the  following  from 
individual  donors : 

Altamira,  Rafael,  J.!t^Ao7'. — La  Guerra  Actual;  Aspecto 
General  e  Historico  de  la  Obra  de  Costa;  Dis- 
course. 
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Arnold,  Edward,  Puhlisher. — Years  of  Childhood,  by- 
Serge  Aksakoff.     Translated  by  J.  D.  Duff, 

Banerjee,  N.  C,  Author. — A  Phase  of  Spiritualism. 

Calvert,  Albert  E.,  Author. — The  Life  of  Cer- 
vantes. 

CoELHO,  J.  AuGUSTO,  Avthor. — A  Theory  of  History. 

Datta,  Eoby,  AutJior.  —  Stories  in  Blank  Verse; 
Poems,  Pictures,  and  Songs ;  Sakuntala  and  Her 
Keepsake ;  Prosody  and  Rhetoric. 

J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Publishers. — The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Vol.  cxvii.  No.  1. 

Librarian  of  the  John  Rylands  Library. — Bulletin, 
Vol.  ii..  No.  4. 

McGaffey,  Ernest,  Author.  —  Outdoors  ;  Poems ; 
Cosmos  ;  Sonnets  to  a  Wife. 

The  Manager. — History  of  the  Standard  Bank  of 
South  Africa,  Ltd.,  1862-1913.  By  G.  T. 
Amphlett. 

Pereira,  Amancio,  Author. — Homens  e  Consas,  Espi- 
rito-Santenses. 

The  Third  Visconde  de  Santarem. — Opusculos  e 
Esparsos  (2  vols.),  Ineditos  (Miscellanea)  (2  vols.), 
of  the  Second  Visconde  de  Santarem.  Collected 
and  edited  by  Jordao  de  Freitas,  Librarian  of  the 
Library  of  Ajuda. 

Sharpe,  William,  M.D.,  Author. — Circulars  on  Ascent 
of  Man  through  Aspiration. 

SiMPKiN,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Fuhlishers. — The  Aspira- 
tions of  Bulgaria,  by  Balkanicus.  (Translated 
from  the  Serbian.) 
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Stopes,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Carmichael,  Author. — Shake- 
speare's Industry. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the 
respective  Editors  and  Proprietors  of  the 
following  Journals  for  presentation  copies  :  the 
Athenaeum  and  the  Edinburgh  Bevietv  to  date. 

The  subscription  has  been  continued  to  the 
New  English  Dictionary. 

The  list  of  names  recommended  by  the  out- 
going Council  as  the  Ofl&cers  and  Council  for 
1916-17  having  been  submitted  to  ballot,  the 
scrutineers  reported  that  the  House  List 
was  adopted  by  the  meeting.  The  list  will  be 
found  ante,  on  the  leaf  facing  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Report. 
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FOREIGN   SECRETARY'S   REPORT. 

The  year  lias  been  a  busy  and  a  successful 
one,    for    while    the    foreign  relations   of    our 
Society  have  felt  the  adverse  conditions  of   a 
world  war,  the  most  conspicuous  result  has  been 
a  quickening  of  the  consciousness  of  our  duties 
as  a  National  Institution  and  the  earnest  study 
of    our    opportunities  and  our  responsibihties. 
Plans  have  now  been  prepared  and  approved 
for  extending  the  Society's   effectiveness,  and 
for  the  better  recognition  of  those  movements 
which  are    the  spiritual  gift  of  one  nation  to 
another,  and  constitute  the  history  of  hterature. 
The  personal  intercourse  with  representatives 
of  foreign  thought  which  has   been  so    agree- 
able  in  the   past  should  now  be   largely  and 
fruitfully   augmented,    and    means   have   been 
provided  for  a  more  official  recognition  of  our 
national  indebtedness  to  those  writers  who  from 
other   countries  have  added  something  to  the 
range  of  our  own  enjoyment  and  understanding. 
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Mention  must  be  made  specifically  of  the 
newly  constituted  Greneral  Purposes  Committee. 
AYitli  the  large  increase  in  the  work  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  it  will  prove  a  great  advan- 
tage to  have  such  a  consultative  body,  especially 
during  the  summer  months,  when  the  Council 
does  not  ordinarily  meet,  and  when  foreign 
matters  frequently  claim  much  attention. 

Of  the  happily  conceived  terms  which  regu- 
late the  newly  founded  medals,  mention  has 
been  made  elsewhere,  but  a  word  must  be  added 
regarding  the  opportunities  which  are  thus 
allowed  of  signifying  this  country's  esteem  for 
the  highest  achievements  in  any  kind  of  litera- 
ture in  any  part  of  the  world.  Surely  the 
importance  of  this  step  will  be  readily  conceded. 

Among  the  many  books  that  have  been 
written  upon  the  questions  involved  in  the 
present  war,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  '  La  Guerra 
Actual  y  la  Opinion  Bspafiola,'  by  our  Hon. 
Foreign  Fellow,  Dr.  Rafael  Altamira,  whose 
labours  on  behalf  of  the  deeper  treatment  of 
internationalism  are  well  known.  It  is  a  work 
at  once  of  philosophical  comprehension  of  the 
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problems,  and  of  sympathetic  understanding  of 
race  characteristics.  Dr.  Altamira  has  deserved 
well  of  his  own  country  and  of  ours. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  tercentenary  celebra- 
tion of  the  death  of  Cervantes  a  message  of 
felicitation  was  sent  to  the  Real  Academia 
Espauola  and  the  Spanish  people  on  behalf  of 
President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

In  consequence  of  the  desire  to  re-establish 
our  literary  nearness  to  the  Italy  of  our  inspi- 
ration through  so  many  centuries,  steps  have 
been  taken  which  are  likely  to  have  results 
mutually  advantageous  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  results  may  form  the 
text  of  a  later  report.  In  the  meantime  three 
eminent  Italian  men  of  letters  have  been  elected 
Hon.  Foreign  Correspondents.  They  are  Dr. 
Cippico,  Dr.  Foligno,  and  Dr.  Piccoli. 

Dr.  Antonio  Cippico  has  for  some  years 
occupied  the  position  of  Lecturer  in  Italian 
in  University  College,  London,  a  position 
already  rendered  honourable  by  such  illus- 
trious names  as  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi,   Count 
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Carlo  Pepolij  and  Count  Arrivabene.  He  is 
the  author  of  an  outstanding  verse  translation 
of  '  King  Lear,'  and  is  a  writer  of  many  activi- 
ties. 

Dr.  Cesare  Foligno  is  Lecturer  in  Italian  at 
Oxford  University.  He  is  the  author  of  an 
important  work  entitled  '  La  Leggenda  d'Attila 
in  Italia,'  and  is  well  known  as  a  critic  of  dis- 
cernment and  originality. 

Dr.  Raffaello  Piccoli,  who  occupies  a  similar 
position  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  is  the 
distinguished  writer  of  a  work  in  two  volumes : 
'  Drammi  Elizabettiani.'  He  is  also  a  dis- 
criminating thinker  on  modern  problems  of 
nationality,  and  gives  to  literature  a  wide 
human  service.  Our  Society  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  receiving  the  assistance  of 
such  capable  persons. 

To  our  tireless  Brazilian  Hon.  Fellow,  Dr. 
Lima,  has  been  accorded  the  signal  honour  of 
founding  the  new  Chair  of  South  American 
History  in  the  University  of  Harvard.  Dr. 
Lima  has  Ion 2^  been  known  as  a  leader  of  that 
intensely  sane  and  sagacious  culture  which  is 
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noticeable  in  South  America,  and  his  lectures 
are  thoughtful  and  authoritative. 

We  have  lost  by  death  during  the  year  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania,  who 
graciously  accepted  election  in  1914  and  lent 
to  the  Society  the  distinction  of  her  wide  literary 
reputation  and  a  personality  of  unusual  sensi- 
tiveness and  charm.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
review  her  volumes;  but  it  will  be  well  to 
remember  at  this  moment  that  the  growth  of 
the  feeling  of  Roumanian  nationality  was  in  no 
small  degree  due  to  her  direct  effort  through 
her  literary  work. 

The  loss  which  has  befallen  us  by  the  death 
of  Count  Liitzow  is  rendered  the  more  poignant 
by  its  circumstances.  After  a  life  of  indefatig- 
able energy  for  his  oppressed  people  he  died  in 
exile  at  the  moment  of  their  greatest  misery, 
before  the  emancipation  which  he  so  much 
desired  could  be  achieved  by  the  Allies.  Of  his 
literary  activities  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak, 
for  they  are  known  to  us  all.  He  was  not 
infrequently  among  us,  and  no  one"  privi- 
leged   with    his    acquaintance   will   require    to 
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hear  how  great  a  charm  encompassed  his  high 
quahties. 

Dr.  J.  M.  W.  van  der  Poorten-Schwartz,  who, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Maarten  Maartens, 
gave  us  so  many  pleasantly  written  stories  o£ 
modern  life,  was  elected  in  1897,  and  set  a 
gratifying  value  upon  his  connection  with  the 
Society.  He  began  to  write  in  EngHsh  in  order 
to  secure  a  larger  audience,  and  by  the  example 
of  his  success  encouraged  several  other  European 
writers  to  adopt  our  language  and  to  engage 
the  attention  of  our  general  reading  public. 
Apart  from  his  writings  he  was  a  man  of  many 
endowments :  a  clear  thinker,  an  observing 
critic,  an  embodiment  of  the  best  in  Dutch 
culture,  with  perhaps  a  touch  of  something 
added  by  his  many  travels  and  friendships  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  The  results  of  his  life 
cannot  be  estimated  hghtly.  The  kindliness 
which  we  in  this  country  feel  towards  that 
unique  people  is  not  a  little  due  to  the  influence 
and  prestige  of  its  abundance  of  great  men. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  those 
countries  which  are  less  in  point  of  size  than 
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our  own,  there  is  in  progress  a  movement 
inevitably  two  -  sided  :  on  the  one  hand  an 
increasing  tendency  to  read  our  literature  either 
in  the  original  or  in  translation,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  complimentary  tendency  for 
authors  to  write  in  our  language  alia  prima. 
It  may  possibly  be  that  what  military  service 
has  achieved  in  the  various  countries  in  the 
way  of  subordinating  provincial  characteristics 
may  to  some  extent  be  effected  by  this  more 
genial  means  between  the  countries  themselves, 
with  large  results  upon  European  character. 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  fact  must  claim 
attention  from  us  in  this  connection.  It  has 
been  the  habit  of  many  writers,  of  literature 
and  ethnology  alike,  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
radical  differences  existing  between  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  mind ;  and  this  easy  conten- 
tion has  resulted  in  a  general  assumption  that 
the  civilisation  of  the  West,  despite  its  grandeur, 
stands  in  some  measure  of  peril  from  the 
development  of  Oriental  races,  and  that  the 
traditions  of  the  East,  despite  their  splendid 
antiquity,  are  in  danger  of  a  destructive  attri- 
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tion  from  contact  with  us — that  in  fact  there 
is  an  essential  dualism  in  human  develop- 
ment, and  that  attempts  to  set  a  common  goal 
for  mankind  must  prove  mischievous.  But 
surely  the  disproof  of  this  contention  is  appa- 
rent to  those  of  us  who  look  to  India  to-day. 
There  among  an  ancient  people,  after  genera- 
tions of  a  depressing  fatalism,  of  the  desire  and 
practice  of  renunciation,  of  persistent  aloofness 
from  the  ideals  of  life-realisation  which  have 
inspired  our  own  occidental  culture,  a  band  of 
sinofers  has  arisen  with  a  new  note  and  taken 
all  hearts  captive.  At  their  head  is  a  genius, 
half  bard,  half  prophet,  whose  writings  have 
gained  a  quite  phenomenal  influence  with  his 
own  people.  I  speak  of  Sir  Rabindranath 
Tagore — a  thinker  of  thoughts  fitted  to  East 
and  West  alike,  a  dreamer  of  dreams  for  us  all, 
a  seer,  an  utterer  of  those  truths  which  have 
their  test  in  all  our  feelings.  It  must  be  clearly 
recognised  that  in  most  important  respects 
these  singers  are  unlike  any  previous  Indian 
poets,  and  that  the  dissimilarities  are  due  to 
occidental    influences.       While    it    would    be 
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foolish  to  contend,  and  insane  to  wish,  that 
there  may  be  in  this  any  positive  Europeanising 
of  the  Indian  mind,  it  would  indeed  be  blind- 
ness not  to  observe  the  change  which  must 
have  taken  place  when  the  burden  of  their 
accepted  singer  is  that  the  duty  of  life  is  living, 
not  renunciation.  How  far  can  this  be  said  to 
differ  from  the  note  of  Dante,  of  Shakespeare, 
or  of  Goethe  P  It  is  indeed  happy  that  while  in 
Europe  we  have  been  learning  at  a  cost  in  blood 
the  value  and  sacredness  of  race  personality, 
our  brothers  in  India  have  discovered  for  us  in 
a  burst  of  song  the  unity  of  the  human  culture- 
goal. 

Arthur  Maquarie. 
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THE    ACADEMIC    COMMITTEE. 

Arthur  James  Balfour. 

Sir  James  Matthew  Barrie. 

Max  Beerbohm. 

Arthur  Christopher  Benson. 

Laurence  Binyon. 

Andrew  Cecil  Bradley. 

Robert  Bridges. 

Joseph  Conrad. 

William  John  Courthope. 

Walter  de  la  Mare, 

GOLDSWORTHY    LoWES    DiCKINSON. 

Austin  Dobson. 

Herbert  Albert  Laurens  Fisher, 

Sir  James  Ceorge  Frazer. 

John  Galsworthy. 

Edmund  Gosse. 

Viscount  Haldane  of  Cloan. 

Thomas  Hardy. 

Maurice  Hewlett. 

William  Henry  Hudson. 

William  Ralph  Inge. 

William  Paton  Ker. 

John  William  Mackail. 

John  Masefield, 
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Mrs.  Alice  Meynell. 

Thomas  Sturge  Moore. 

Viscount  Morley. 

George  Gilbert  Murray. 

Sir  Henry  Newbolt. 

Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero. 

George  Walter  Prothero. 

Sir  Arthur  Thomas  Quiller-Couch. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Anne  Isabella,  Lady  Ritchie, 

George  Bernard  Shaw. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Louisa  Woods. 

William  Butler  Yeats. 


Samuel  Henry  Butcher  died  Dec.  29th,  1910. 
Edward  Henry  Pember  died  April  5th,  1911. 
Alfred  Comyn  Lyall  died  April  10th,  1911. 
Arthur  Woollgar  Verrall  died  June  19th,  1912. 
Andrew  Lang  died  July  21st,  1912. 
Edward  Dowden  died  April  4th,  1913. 
George  Wyndham  died  June  2nd,  1913. 
Alfred  Austin  died  June  8th,  1913. 
Henry  James  died  Feb.  28th,  1916. 


Percy  W.  Ames, 

Secretary. 
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EDMOND   DE    POLIGNAC    PRIZE. 

The  Princess  Edmoncl  de  Polignac  founded, 
in  1911,  a  Prize  for  the  encouragement  of  litera- 
ture, to  be  called  the  "  Edmond  de  Polignac 
Prize,"  in  memory  of  her  late  husband.  She 
has  made  arrangements  for  its  continuance  for 
five  years  tentatively,  and  has  chosen  the 
Academic  Committee  as  the  instrument  through 
which  her  object  may  be  accomplished.  In 
addition  to  £100  to  be  devoted  annually  to  the 
Prize,  the  Princess  has  generously  founded  an 
endowment  of  £bO  a  year  for  the  same  period 
for  other  purposes  of  the  Committee. 

The  following  Rules  of  Procedure  have  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Academic  Committee  and 
approved  by  the  Princess  : 

(1)  The  amount  (£100)  shall  be  given  as  a 
single  prize  and  not  divided. 
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(2)  The  prize  shall  be  given  to  an  author  in 
respect  of  a  particular  book. 

(3)  The  book  selected  must  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  calendar  year  ending  on  the  31st 
of  December  preceding  the  award,  which  shall 
be  made  in  November  of  each  year. 

(4)  The  award  shall  have  special  regard  to 
literary  promise. 

(5)  No  author  shall  receive  the  Prize  twice. 

(6)  Books  by  Members  of  the  Academic 
Committee  are  excluded  from  consideration. 

(7)  Applications  or  recommendations  are  not 
invited  and  will  not  be  received. 

(8)  For  the  year  1912  and  thereafter  a 
Reading  Committee  consisting  of  six  members 
shall  be  appointed  to  make  suggestions  to  the 
Academic  Committee;  at  meetings  three  shall 
constitute  a  quorum;  two  members  shall  retire 
each  year. 

The  Academic  Committee  resolved  not  to 
award  the  prize  m  191 5. 
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Peevious  Awards. 

1911.  Walter  de  la  Mare,  for  '  The  Return.' 

1912.  John  Masepield,  for  '  The  Everlasting 

Mercy.' 

1913.  James    Stephens,    for    '  The    Crock   of 

Gold.' 

1914.  Ralph   Hodgson,   for   'The   Bull'   and 

'  Song  of  Honour.' 
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ANNIVERSARY   ADDRESS,   1916. 

By  Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  D.Litt., 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 

Our  President,  Lord  Halsbury,  who  during 
tlie  past  year  has  once  more  earned  our  grati- 
tude by  his  active  Chairmanship  of  our  Council, 
finding  himself  unable  to  be  present  to-day,  has 
desired  me  to  fill  his  place  and  deliver  the 
Anniversary  Address.  His  request,  which 
would  in  any  circumstances  be  an  honourable 
opportunity  of  service,  is  on  the  present  occa- 
sion doubly  welcome  :  it  gives  me  the  pleasure 
of  reporting  to  you  not  only  the  continued 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  but  also  a  favourable  change  in  our 
circumstances,  and  a  prospect  of  important 
development  in  the  years  immediately  before 
us. 

I  will  deal  with  these  two  aspects  of  our 
work  in  their  order  :  and  first  I  have  to  record 
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the  personal  losses  and  gains  of  the  Society. 
During  the  year  irhich  ends  to-da}^  three 
Honorary  and  four  Ordinary  Members  have 
died,  five  have  resigned,  and  thirteen  new 
Ordinary  Fellows  have  been  elected.  The  seven 
whom  we  have  to  regret  would  appear  to  be 
representative  of  the  three  main  classes  under 
which  our  Fellows  may  be  generally  grouped. 
All  of  them  laboured  honourably  in  the  field  of 
letters,  but  three  belonged  to  the  order  of  Foreign 
and  strictly  Honorary  Members,  while  of  the 
other  four,  two  were  of  those  who  go  their  own 
distinguished  way  and  give  us  only  a  distant 
reflection  of  their  brightness ;  the  remaining 
two  were  Fellows  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  attending  our  meetings,  contributing  to 
our  literary  proceedings,  and  adding  to  the  influ- 
ence of  our  Society.  I  will  proceed  to  name 
them  accordingly. 

Her  Majesty  tlie  Dowager  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  Roumania,  known  to  the  world  of  letters 
as  Carmen  Sylva,  a  lover  of  English  litera- 
ture and  the  authoress  of  poems,  novels,  fairy- 
tales, and    dramas    written    in    our    language, 
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was  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  our  Society, 
elected  so  lately  as  1915  and  not  yet  associated 
with  us  by  any  ties  of  common  effort.  We 
deeply  regret  the  death  of  this  distinguished 
lady,  and  the  loss  of  those  opportunities  of 
closer  intercourse  with  Roumania  and  its  lite- 
rary life  for  which  we  must  now  look  elsewhere, 
and  not,  I  hope,  in  vain.  Carmen  Sylva  died 
on  March  2nd  of  the  present  year. 

Dr.  Joost  Marius  Willem  Van  der  Poorten- 
Schwartz,  widely  known  as  Maarten  Maartens, 
was  also  a  Foreign  Honorary  Member  of  our 
Society,  and  as  such  debarred  from  an  active 
part  in  our  Councils.  But  he  took  a  real 
interest  in  English  Literature,  to  which  he 
affiliated  himself  by  the  adoption  of  the  English 
language  as  his  artistic  medium  :  and  those  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  during  his 
many  visits  to  this  country  were  never  left  in 
doubt  as  to  his  feeling  of  pride  in  being  one 
of  our  Fellowship,  and  his  desire  to  serve  our 
cause  whenever  possible.  His  literary  work 
has  been  dealt  with  in  the  Foreign  Secretary's 
Report :  it  remains  only  for  me  to  add  that  by 
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his  untimely  death  the  Society  has  lost  a  writer 
of  European  reputation,  and  many  of  its 
members  a  genial  and  honoured  friend. 

Count  Liitzow,  another  Foreign  Honorary 
Fellow,  was  a  Bohemian  patriot  and  the  author 
of  a  valuable  '  History  of  Bohemian  Litera- 
ture,' '  Bohemia,  a  Historical  Sketch,'  '  The 
Historians  of  Bohemia,'  '  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Master  John  Hus,'  and  other  works  of  which 
it  is  the  bare  truth  to  say  that  from  them  the 
ordinary  Englishman's  knowledge  of  these  sub- 
jects is  almost  wholly  derived.  The  pathetic 
circumstances  of  Count  Liitzow's  death  have 
been  touched  upon  by  our  Foreign  Secretary 
in  his  Report. 

The  Reverend  Stopford  Augustus  Brooke  was 
a  well-known  preacher,  a  poet,  and  an  indefatig- 
able writer  on  both  literary  and  religious 
subjects.  His  '  Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick 
W.  Robertson,'  his  '  Freedom  in  the  Church  of 
England '  and  several  other  important  works 
belong  rather  to  the  theological  than  the  literary 
side  of  his  activity,  but  they  maintained  a  high 
standard  of  taste  and  scholarship.     His  '  His- 
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tory  of  English  Literature/  liis  Primer  on  the 
'  Life  and  Writings  of  Milton,'  his  '  Studies  in 
Poetry,'  his  '  Study  of  Tennyson '  and  his 
volumes  on  '  The  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning  ' 
and  '  Ten  Plays  of  Shakespeare '  form  a 
popular  and  valuable  body  of  work,  and  though 
he  never  found  time  to  take  his  due  place  at  our 
meetings  these  books  may  be  fairly  reckoned 
as  part  of  our  Society's  public  service,  for  they 
were  all  pubhshed  in  the  twenty-one  years 
during  which  he  shared  our  Fellowship.  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke  died  on  March  20th,  1916,  in 
his  eighty-fourth  year. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burns  was  elected  in  the  same 
year  as  Mr.  Brooke,  and  was  therefore,  like  him, 
a  Fellow  of  twenty-one  years'  standing.  As  a 
poet  and  general  writer  his  literary  activity 
was  continuous,  but  his  work  lay  in  Northum- 
berland, too  far  from  the  focus  of  our  Society 
to  allow  of  his  taking  part  in  our  regular 
gatherings.  His  chief  original  works  were  his 
'  Chimes  from  Nature,'  '  City  Songs,'  and 
'  Visions  from  Nature "  ;  he  also  wrote  on 
'Scottish  Songs  and    their    Authors,'  and  on 
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the    scenery  and   antiquities  of   the  North  of 
England. 

Mr.  Howard  Candler  had  been  with  us  only 
five  years,  but  his  death  is  a  more  intimate  loss 
to  the  Society.  Forty  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life  he  spent  as  a  master  at  Uppingham  School, 
where  he  was  affectionately  known  as  "  Tolly." 
The  '  Times,'  in  an  interesting  obituary  notice, 
records  that  he  was  not  only  a  learned  mathe- 
matician but  "  a  classical  scholar,  a  keen  reader 
and  student  of  English  literature  and  the 
English  language,  an  original  and  independent 
thinker,  a  clear  and  vigorous  w^riter :  he  had  a 
mind  keenly  alive  to  all  intellectual  interests 
and  a  memory  stored  with  much  quaint  and 
unexpected  knowledge."  Out  of  this  store  of 
*'  quaint  and  unexpected  knowledge  "  he  gave 
to  the  Society  three  notable  contributions — 
*'  RoQ:er  Bacon  and  Francis  Bacon  :  a  Com- 
parison,"  "  On  the  Symbolic  Use  of  Number 
in  the  Divina  Commedia  and  elsewhere,"  and 
"  Lucian  and  his  Times :  the  Underflow  of 
Christianity."  Mr.  Candler,  who  was  seventy- 
eight   years  of  age,  was  knocked  down   by  a 
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motor-lorry  while  on  his  way  to  a  sitting  of  the 
Hampstead  Borough  Council,  and  died  on 
April  27th,  1916. 

The  last  name  upon  my  list  stood  until  a  few 
weeks  ago  for  one  of  the  greatest  living  forces 
of  our  Society,  and  stands  to-day  for  a  loss 
perhaps  unparalleled,  and  certainly  irreparable. 
The  career  of  Henry  James  I  need  not  describe 
to  you  in  detail ;  it  would,  in  fact,  be  difficult 
to  do  so,  for  his  life  was  one  to  which  the 
common  terms  "  career,"  "  reputation,"  "  suc- 
cess," seem  inappropriate ;  it  had  no  sudden 
moments  of  crisis  or  change,  no  sudden  acces- 
sions of  profit  or  popularity.  It  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  whole,  and  not  book  by  book  ; 
for  it  would  be  almost  true  to  say  that  this 
writer's  success  was  made  up  of  a  series  of 
consistent  failures,  and  quite  justifiable  to 
compare  his  works  to  the  apparently  unevent- 
ful days  which  make  up  in  the  end  the  happiest 
year  of  our  existence. 

But  taken  as  a  completed  whole,  Henry 
James's  life  is  seen  at  once  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary one.     Born  an  American,  he  not  only 
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found  here  the  welcome  which  we  reserve  only 
for  our  kinsfolk,  but  he  adopted  us  in  turn, 
lived  among  us,  and  at  last  in  the  time  of  our 
greatest  danger  claimed  our  nationality  and 
worked  in  our  cause.  The  history  of  Litera- 
ture does  not  record  an  impulse  more  chival- 
rous, a  gesture  more  heroic.  It  was  the  last 
touch  of  a  profound  and  unique  personal 
influence ;  an  influence  which  extended  to 
thousands  who  knew  his  books  but  little  and 
himself  not  at  all,  and  which  affected  his 
intimates  to  a  degree  that  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated. 

As  an  artist  he  must  be  reckoned  in  the  first 
rank,  original  and  unique  even  among  the 
greatest  novelists,  who  are  all  original  and 
unique — one  of  the  "  full-welling  fountain- 
heads  of  change."  He  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  leave  no  school  behind  him,  but 
novelists  of  rank  will  seldom  in  future  be  found 
writing  as  they  would  have  written  if  Henry 
James  had  never  existed.  He  is  one  of  the 
small  number  who  by  their  art  have  changed 
not  merely  individual  minds,  but  the  mind  of 
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the  world  itself;  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the 
world  of  thought  and  literature.  The  per- 
sonality by  whose  expression  he  did  this  was  a 
very  singular  one,  an  almost  incredible  com- 
bination of  the  scientific  and  the  artistic.  In 
him  the  analytical  power  was  so  great  and  the 
observation  so  indefatigable  that  the  creative 
impulse  was  endangered ;  he  was  almost  dis- 
tracted by  his  own  multiplicity  and  choked  by 
his  own  material.  When  the  writer  runs  such 
risks  it  might  be  thought  that  the  reader  would 
find  his  sensations  even  more  embarrassed. 
But  Henry  James's  peculiar  charm  was  such, 
both  in  conversation  and  in  the  printed  page, 
that  those  for  whom  he  spoke  or  wrote  found 
a  new  and  exquisite  pleasure  in  watching  him 
at  work.  They  developed  a  cult  of  the  tenta- 
tive, and  readily  forgave  the  characters  he  used 
for  being  no  more  individual  or  memorable 
than  ordinary  mortals,  because  they  got  from 
them  the  elements  of  innumerable  situations 
hitherto  unexplored  by  any  art.  It  was  as 
though  a  Demiurge  had  given  up  definite  crea- 
tion for  the  new  method  of  Evolution  Creatrice  : 
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the  reader  was  fascinated  by  the  spectacle  not 
of  Omnipotence  easily  successful,  but  of 
Omniscience  continually  baffled  and  continually 
persistent  in  its  combinations.  To  such  an  art 
anything  so  finite  as  success  is  hardly  even  de- 
sirable :  it  seeks  rather  to  follow  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature  "  beyond  the  utmost  bound 
of  human  thought." 

I  turn  now  to  the  new  Fellows,  thirteen  in 
number,  who  are  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
strength.  Taken  in  alphabetical  order  they  are 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Yusuf  AH,  a  distinguished  Indian  civi- 
lian, author  of  the  standard  work  on  '  Life  and 
Labour  in  India.' 

Lord  Coleridge,  who  is  not  only  a  distin- 
guished lawyer,  but  the  representative  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  versatile  family  known  in  our 
literature. 

Lord  Crewe,  a  statesman  who  has  held  many 
of  the  highest  offices  of  State,  and  is  also  by 
inheritance  a  poet  and  a  lover  of  books. 

Mr.  Herbert  Fisher,  Vice  -  Chancellor  of 
Sheffield  University,  and  author  of  many  works 
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of  the  first  rank  on  Napoleonic  and  European 
history. 

Lady  Grlenconner,  the  sister  of  George 
Wyndham,  whose  name  was  till  last  year  one 
of  the  brightest  on  our  roll,  and  herself  an 
admirable  poet,  with  many  friendships  among 
poets  both  old  and  new. 

Mr.  Alfred  Perceval  Graves,  widely  famous 
as  the  author  of  '  Father  OTlynn  '  and  many 
other  Irish  songs  and  ballads. 

Dr.  Frank  Byron  Jevons,  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  Durham  and  Prin- 
cipal of  Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall ;  author  of  many 
valuable  works  on  Greek  Antiquities  and 
Literature  and  on  the  Study  of  Comparative 
Religion. 

Mr.  Charles  Edward  Keyser,  President  of 
the  British  Archaeological  Association  and 
author  of  numerous  publications  on  artistic 
and  archaeological  subjects. 

Mr.  Henry  Cart  de  Lafontaine,  Hon.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Dante  Society. 

Dr.  John  Holland  Rose,  Reader  in  Modern 
History  at  Cambridge  University,  author  of  the 
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'  Life  of  Napoleon '  and  many  other  widely 
known  historical  works. 

Lord  St.  Cyres,  the  learned  and  witty  author 
of  the  lives  of  Pascal  and  Francois  de  Fenelon. 

And  lastly,  two  ladies  of  great  distinction, 
Miss  May  Sinclair,  a  powerful  novelist ;  and 
Miss  Caroline  Spurgeon,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  London,  and 
author  of  '  Chaucer  devant  la  Critique '  and 
other  works  of  scholarship. 

These  form  a  company  which  would  at  any 
time  and  in  any  Society  be  regarded  as  a  bril- 
liant and  substantial  reinforcement.  But  I  hope 
that  we  may  regard  their  accession  to  our  ranks 
at  a  time  of  national  danger  as  having  a  special 
significance :  for  our  Society  represents  the 
organised  force  of  literature,  and  literature  is 
among  the  strongest  of  those  spiritual  powers 
which  are  upholding  us  against  the  brutal  out- 
break and  still  more  brutal  doctrines  of  bar- 
barism. 

We  may  pass  now  by  no  violent  transition 
to  take  account  of  the  Society's  public  acti- 
vities   during    the    past    year.       Of    the   eight 
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Professional  Lectures  announced  for  the  Ses- 
sion 1915-16  seven  have  already  been  delivered, 
and  three  of  these  had  direct  reference  to  the 
present  crisis :  Professor  Courtney  lectured 
twice  on  "Dramatists  and  War,"  and  Professor 
Gerothwohl  on  "  The  Octopus  of  German 
Culture."  Professor  Walter  de  la  Mare's  subjects 
were  "  Ghosts  in  Fiction  "  and  "  Truth  to  Life," 
and  the  Professor  of  Poetry  treated  of  "  British 
Ballads  "  and  "  Georgian  Poetry,  1912-1914." 
These  lectures  were  all  well  attended  and 
received  with  appreciation  by  the  general 
public.  To  smaller  and  more  special  audiences 
the  following  papers  were  read  at  ordinary 
meetings  of  the  Society  :  On  "  The  Origin  of 
the  Conception  of  Law,"  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Baynes ;  on  "  The  Letters  of  Mary  Sybilla 
Holland,"  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson ;  on  "  Bishop 
Warburton's  Critical  Notes  on  Neal's  '  Puri- 
tans,' "  by  the  Dean  of  Durham ;  on  "  Super- 
Animals  in  English  Poetry,"  by  Miss  Ethel 
Rolt  Wheeler;  "Some  Reflections  on  Hamlet," 
by  Mr.  Martin  Harvey ;  and  an  account  of 
*'  Catharine  Trotter,  the  Earliest  of  the  Blue- 
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stockings,"  will  be  read  this  afternoon  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Grosse.  I  need  not  here  attempt  to 
summarise  these  interesting  communications  ; 
the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  them  will  be  issued 
to  the  Society  in  our  annual  '  Transactions.' 
But  I  may  note  with  satisfaction  the  range  of 
this  series  of  special  studies  by  our  Fellows,  a 
store  to  which  every  year  adds  further  treasures. 
Mr.  Baynes's  paper  is  a  study  in  Thought  and 
Language;  Mr.  Benson's  and  Mr.  Grosse's  are 
essays  in  Literary  Biography  ;  Miss  Wheeler's 
a  purely  literary  monograph  ;  Dr.  Henson's  a 
humorous  examination  of  a  literary  document ; 
and  Mr.  Martin  Harvey's  a  study  of  Hamlet 
from  a  peculiarly  intimate  point  of  view — that 
of  a  talented  interpreter  of  the  part.  No  one 
who  reads  these  essays  will  find  them  deficient 
in  scholarship  or  research :  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  those  merits  will  always  distinguish  our 
*  Transactions,'  but  I  think  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  their  display  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  an  end  in  itself.  In  the  ninety  years  of  our 
corporate  existence  I  believe  there  have  been 
times  when  an  ultra  scientific  and  even  a  purely 
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antiquarian  view  of  literature  had  too  strong  a 
hold  upon  our  Society,  and  when  our  Society 
had  a  correspondingly  weaker  hold  upon  con- 
temporary life.  Those  times  are  now,  we  may 
hope,  finally  past :  we  recognise  that  we  are  here 
to  be,  not  the  curators  of  a  literary  museum, 
but  the  directors  of  a  living  force  into  wide  and 
fertilising  channels. 

Our  plans  for  the  future  were  all  inspired  by 
a  sense  of  this  responsibility.  The  necessity, 
which  came  upon  us  last  year,  of  providing  the 
Society  with  a  more  suitable  habitation  involved 
a  certain  strain  upon  our  resources,  but  in  other 
respects  proved  to  be  a  stimulus  rather  than  a 
discouragement.  Of  the  £300  needed  to  effect 
our  removal,  more  than  £200  was  contributed 
almost  immediately  in  the  form  of  donations  by 
our  President  and  Fellows,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  remainder  will  speedily  be 
furnished  in  the  same  way,  when  once  the 
attention  of  the  Society  at  large  has  been 
drawn  to  the  matter  by  the  Council's  Report. 

Our  new  premises  are  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old,  and  by  a  slight  extension  could  be 
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made  even  more  satisfactory.  The  removal  has 
coincided  with  important  decisions  on  the  part 
of  the  CounciL  A  resohition  has  been  passed 
limiting  the  number  of  Ordinary  Fellows  to 
200. 

Another  resolution  has  been  generally  felt  to 
be  more  momentous,  and  has  only  been  passed 
after  long  consideration,  though  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  it  has  met  with  no  actual  opposition.  It 
provides  for  the  bestowal  of  awards  of  merit 
upon  the  authors  of  distinguished  or  promising 
literary  work.  This  step  can  hardly  be  criti- 
cised as  an  innovation,  for  it  follows  the  scheme 
outlined  in  our  Charter,  and  carries  out  the 
fifth  clause  of  the  plan  proposed  in  our  original 
Bye-laws.  Moreover,  the  Society  has  in  fact 
from  time  to  time  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  to 
writers  of  great  eminence,  such  as  Walter  Scott, 
George  Meredith,  and  Thomas  Hardy.  But 
these  rare  and  costly  presentations  can  hardly 
be  said  to  encourage  literary  talent ;  they  may 
almost  be  described  as  honours  which  the 
Society  bestows  upon  itself.  One  of  the  obvious 
duties  of   an  academical    body   is  to   examine 
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sympathetically  tlie  work  of  contemporary 
writers,  and  to  make  its  influence  felt  by  giving- 
a  token  of  its  approval  when  approval  is  thought 
to  be  deserved.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
hitherto  had  no  permanent  provision,  but  the 
Society  has  been  enabled  to  make  an  interesting 
experiment,  and  has  made  it  with  the  most 
gratifying  success.  By  the  liberality  of  the 
Princess  Edmond  de  Polignac  our  Academic 
Committee  has  been  entrusted  with  the  award 
of  an  annual  prize  of  £100,  founded  in  memory 
of  the  late  Prince  Edmond  de  Polignac  and  bear- 
ing his  name.  This  prize  has  been  awarded  four 
times,  and  has  undoubtedly  achieved  the  results 
desired  by  the  generous  founder  and  by  our 
Society.  But  this  valuable  prize  is  now  sus- 
pended during  the  war,  and  its  future  is  at 
present  a  matter  of  hope  rather  than  of 
certainty.  In  any  event  it  was  evidently 
desirable  to  extend  the  system,  and  the  Council 
determined  to  face  the  responsibility — no  easy 
one — of  passing  an  effective  judgment  upon 
contemporary  work,  by  awarding  diplomas  or 
certificates  of  merit.     At  this  point  they  were 
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most  opportunely  assisted  by  tlie  generosity  of 
an  anonymous  benefactor,  one  of  our  Fellows, 
who  by  a  donation  of  considerable  amount  has 
endowed  the  Society  with  an  annual  fund  for 
the  provision  of  silver  medals.     By  the  form  of 
the  gift  these  medals,  or  one  of  them,  may  from 
time  to  time  be  awarded  for  a  work  of  foreign 
literature,  and  this  liberal  proviso  will  help  us 
in     another    of     our    present     purposes — the 
establishment    of    closer     relations    with    the 
Academies     and     literary     men     of    friendly 
countries.      I  may  add  that  a  plan  is  to  be 
formed     for     extending     hospitality     to     dis- 
tinguished   foreign    writers    visiting    London, 
and  that  our  experience  of  the  untiring  energy 
and  courtesy  of  our  Honorary  Foreign  Secretary 
gives  us  good  hope  of  success  in  this  direction. 
To  sum  up,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting 
to  you  that  the  year  has  been  marked  for  our 
Society  by  continued  prosperity,  by  beneficial 
changes,  and  by  a  growing  spirit  of  activity. 
We  know   that   Art — and   especially   perhaps 
literary    Art — is    like    the    wind    in    blowing 
whither  it  listeth,  and  like  the  sun  in  shining 
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both  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  To  bind  the 
followers  of  Literature  together  for  co-operative 
effort,  to  organise  them  as  a  social  or  educational 
force,  is  an  enterprise  as  difficult  as  any  that  can 
be  imagined.  But  this  enterprise  we  have 
inherited  as  a  trust  from  the  past ;  it  is  our 
duty  to  prosecute  it  with  the  vigour  and  faith 
of  our  predecessors,  and  with  the  added  remem- 
brance that  we  are  now  called  to  bear  our  part 
in  the  rebuilding  of  civilisation. 

Professor  W.  L.  Courtney  proposed,  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Woods  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Sir  Henry  JSFewbolt  for  his  Address 
and  conduct  in  the  chair,  which  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 
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FELLOWS   OF   THE    SOCIETY. 


The  sign  f  indicates  an  Honorary  Fellow,     c  =  a  Compounder. 


Year  of 
election. 

1894.  tHER  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Albany. 

1889.     Major  James  Alexander,  F.R.G.S. 

1916.     A.  YusuF  Ali,  M.A.,  LL.M.  (Cantab.),  M.R.A.S., 

Indian   Civil    Service    (retired),    Bradbourne, 

Sevenoaks,  Kent. 
1899.     Robert  Viokery  Allen,  Esq.,  A.C.P.,  F.E.I.S., 

Gnilden  Morden,  Royston,  Hertfordshire. 
1878.  cPercy  Willoughby  Ames,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

Secretary,    71,    Lewisham    Park,    S.E.  ;    and 

Authors'  Club. 
1915.     The  Right  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  P.C, 

O.M.,  F.R.S.,  D.L.,  M.P.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  First 

Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  Vice-President ;  Member 

of  Academic    Committee,   4,   Carlton  Gardens, 

Pall  Mall,  S.W.;   Whittinghame,  Prestonkirk, 

N.B. 
1904.     Frederic  William  Banks,  Esq.,  2,  Brick  Court, 

Middle   Temple,   E.C. ;    Junior   Constitutional 

Ckib. 
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Year  of 
election. 

1903.  fREv.  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Rector  of  Lew- 
Treuchard,  Lew-Trencliard  House,  N.  Devon. 

1912.  Sir  James  Matthew  Barrie,  Bt.,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
(Vice-President,  1912-1913);  Council;  Member 
of  Academic  Committee,  3,  Adelphi  Terrace 
House,  Strand,  W.C. 

1915.  Herbert  M.  Baynes,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.,  48,  Down- 
shire  Hill,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

1912.  Arthur  William  Beckett,  Esq.,  Anderida, 
Hartfield  Road,  Eastbourne;  and  Authors'  Club. 

1913  fMAX  Beerbohm,  Esq.,  Member  of  Academic  Com- 
mittee, Villino  Chiaro,  Rapallo,  Italy. 

1907.  Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  Esq.,  C.V.O., 
M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  Master  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  Vice-President ;  Member 
of  Academic  Committee ;  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge ;  Hinton  Hall,  Haddenham,  Isle  of 
Ely;  Tremaus,  Horsted  Keynes,  Sussex;  and 
Athenaeum  Club. 

1905.  The  Ven.  Henry  E.  J.  Bevan,  M.A.,  Archdeacon 
of  Middlesex,  The  Rectory,  Chelsea,  S.W.; 
Quatford  Castle,  Bridgenorth,  Shropshire. 

1910.  fLAURENCE  BiNYON,  Esq.,  Member  of  Academic 
Committee,  118,  Belgrave  Road,  S.W. ;  and 
British  Museum. 

1902.     Dr.  William  A.  Bowen,  LL.B.,  M.B.,  Mombasa, 

East  Africa. 
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Year  of 

election. 

1907.  The  Right  Eev.  Bishop  Boyd-Carpentee, 
D.C.L.,  D.Litt.,  D.D.,  6,  Little  Cloisters, 
Westminster,  S.W.  ;  and  Atlienseum  Club. 

1865.  cSiR  Edward  Brabrook,  C.B.,  Dir.S.A.,  past 
President  of  the  Anthropological  Institute, 
Council  (Vice-President  1892-1916),  Langham 
House,  Stafford  Road,  Wallington,  Surrey; 
and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1898.  Charles  Angell  Bradford,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
Aiiditor,  4,  Park  Place,  St.  James's  Street, 
S.W. 

1910.  tANDREw  Cecil  Bradley,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D., 
Professor  of  Poetry,  Oxford,  1901-1906,  Member 
of  Academic  Committee,  54,  Scarsdale  Villas, 
Kensington,  W. 

1910.  tRoBERT  Bridges,    Esq.,   M.A.,    M.B.,   F.R.C.P., 

D.Litt.,   LL.D.,    Poet    Laureate;     Member    of 
Academic  Committee,  Chilswell,  Oxford. 

1902.  cJohn  Potter  Briscoe,  Esq.,  F.R.Hist.S., 
E.L.A.,  City  Librarian  of  Nottingham,  Central 
Free  Public  Library,  Nottingham  ;  Elm  Villa, 
38,  Addison  Street,  Nottingham. 

1911.  John  Arthur  Brooke,  Esq.,  The  Lea,  Grasmere. 
1907.     The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Burghclere,  P.C,  D.L., 

M.A.,  48,  Charles  Street,  W. ;   Fitzroy  Place, 
Surrey;  and  Brooks's  Club. 
1913.     Geoffrey  G.  Butler,  Esq.,  Fellow  and  Librarian 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
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Year  of 
election. 
1899.  fERNEST   Haetley   Coleridge,   Esq.,    M.A.,    12, 

Eickford's  Hill,  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 

1916.  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Judge  of 
High  Court  of  Justice  (King's  Bench  Division), 
17,  Gledham  Gardens,  S.W. ;  3,  King's  Bench 
Walk,  E.C. ;  The  Chanter's  House,  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  Devon  ;  and  Athenseum  Club. 

1910.  fJosEPH  Conrad,  Esq.,  Member  of  Academic  Com- 
mittee, Capel  House,  Orlestone,  near  Ashford. 

1906.  EicHARD  Cooke,  Esq.,  A.  and  M.C.P.,  F.E.G.S., 

Archbishop  Abbot's  School,  Guildford. 

1892.  Stanley  Cooper,  Esq.,  27,  Banbury  Eoad, 
Oxford. 

1900.  cEev.    W.   Hargreaves    Cooper,    F.E.G.S.,   65, 

Cardigan  Eoad,  Leeds. 

1901.  cEev.    Frederick     St.    John    Corbett,    M.A., 

F.E.Hist.S.,  The  Eectory,  St.  George-in-the- 
East,  London. 

1907.  William    John    Courthope,  Esq.,  C.B.,   M.A., 

D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Poetry  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner (retired),  {Vice-President,  1909- 
1913)  ;  Memher  of  Academic  Committee,  The 
Lodge,  Wadhui-st,  Sussex  ;  and  Athenseum 
Club. 
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1907.  Professor  William  Leonard  Cottrtnet,  M,A., 

LL.D.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Editor 
of  the  '  Fortnightly  Eeview,'  Vice-President ; 
B.S.L.  Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature,  11, 
Tavitou  Street,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.;  and 
Authors'  Club. 

1915.  Harold  Cox,  Esq.,  Council,  6,  Raymond  Buildings, 

Gray's  Inn.  W.C. 

1916.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Cbewe,  K.G., 

P.C,  M.A..  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Crewe  Hall,  Crewe; 
Crewe  House,  Curzon  Street,  W. 

1890.  cJames  Curtis,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (Vice-President, 
1898-1909),  179,  Marylebone  Road,N.W.;  and 
Athenaeum  Club. 

1912.     Rev.  Edgar  Dapltn,  30,  Pattison  Road,  N.W. 

1904.  John  Herbert  Dawson,  Esq.,  Ill,  Lower  Seedley 
Road,  Seedley,  Manchester. 

1915.  Professor  Walter  de  la  Mare,  Council ; 
Memher  of  Academic  Committee ;  B.S.L.  Professor 
of  English  Fiction.    14,  Thornsett  Road,  Anerley , 

S.E. 

1914.  fGoLDSwoRTHY  LowEs  DiCKiNsoN,  Esq.,  Member 
of  Academic  Committee,  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

1908.  Rev.  Peter  Hampson  Ditchfield,  M. A.,  F.S.A. , 

Council,  Barkham  Rectory,  Wokingham,  Berks; 
and  Authors'  Club. 
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1907.  Austin  Dobson,  Esq.,  LL.D.  (Vice-President, 
1911-1913)  ;  Member  of  Academic  Committee, 
75,  Eaton  Eise,  Ealing,  W. ;  and  Athenaeum 
Club. 

1900.  Lady  C.  Ella  Eve,  61,  Harley  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  W 

1916.  Herbert  A.  L.  Fisher,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Shefl&eld  University,  Member  of 
Academic  Committee,  The  Grange,  Ecclesall, 
Sheffield  ;  and  Atheuseum  Club. 

1900.  cChaeles  Frederick  Forshaw,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,F.E.M.S.,29,HanoverSquare,Bradford. 

1905.  A.    E.    Manning    Foster,    Esq.,    2,   Collingham 

Gardens,  S.W. 
1907.     William  Warde   Fowler,    Esq.,  M.A.,  D.Litt., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
Kingham,  Chijiping  Norton ;  and  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Club. 

1897.  Arnold  Francke,  Esq.,  28,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 

1898.  fSiR   James   G.    Frazer,    M.A.,    LL.D.,  D.Litt., 

D.C.L.,   Member   of   Academic    Committee,    St. 
Keynes,  Cambridge. 

1906.  cHis  Highness  Maharaja  Gaekwar,  of  Baroda, 

Sir  Sayaji  Eao,  G.C.S.I.,  Baroda,  India. 
1892.  cShrimant     Sampatrao     K.    Gaikwad,     M.E.I., 

M.E.A.S.,  F.E.C.I.,  Baroda,  India. 
1912.  fJoHN    Galsworthy,    Esq.,   Member   of  Academic 

Committee,  Wingstoue,  Manaton,  Devon. 
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1912.  Charles  Garvice,  Esq.,   Cliainnau  of  Authors' 

Club,    4,    Maids   of    Honour   Row,    Richmond, 
Surrey  ;  and  Royal  Societies'  Club. 
1902.     Arthur  Harold  Garstang,  Esq.,  10,  York  Place, 
Huddersfield. 

1913.  Stephen  Gaseleb,  Esq.,  Fellow  and  Librarian  of 

Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 
1883.     WiLLiABi  Blachford   Gedge,  Esq.,  c/o  Messrs. 

Plante,  Downes  &  Christie,  231,  Strand,  W.C. 
1902.     Professor   Maurice   A.    Gerothwohl,  Litt.D., 

Vice-President;  B.S.L.  ProfessorofComjjarative 

Literature,  8,  Alma  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 

1916.  The  Lady  Glenconner,  34,  Queen  Anne's  Gate, 
S.W. ;  Wilsford  Manor,  Salisbury. 

1907.  Edmund  Gosse,  Esq.,  C.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  late 
Librarian  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Vice-President ; 
Member  of  Academic  Committee,  17,  Hanover 
Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.  ;  and  Savile 
Club. 

1911.  Rev.  A.  W.  Gough,  M.A.,  The  Vicarage, 
Bromptou,  S.W. 

1915.  Alfred  Perceval  Graves,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Council, 
Red  Branch  House,  Lauriston  Road,  Wim- 
bledon. 

1892.  The  Hon.  James  Maclaren  Stuart  Gray, 
Master  of  Gray,  c/o  Robert  Todd,  Esq.,  The 
Limes,  Hadley  Green,  High  Barnet,  N.  ; 
Cwmeron,  Llanwrtyd  Wells,  R.S.O.,  S.  Wales. 
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1898.     Emanuel  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Linleys,  Bath;  and 

Reform  Club. 

1907.  William  Henry  Hadow,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.Mus., 
Principal,  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  ;  South  Cerney,  Cirencester ;  and  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Club. 

1897  Heinrich  Maria  Hain,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  M.C.P., 
Wilhelmj  House,  2,  Clarence  Terrace,  Leaming- 
ton Spa. 

1910.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Haldane  of  Cloan, 
O.M.,  K.T.,  F.E.S.,  LL.D.,  Eector  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  Vice-President;  Member  of 
Academic  Committee,  Cloanden,  Auchterarder, 
Perthshire  ;  28,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W. ;  and 
Athenaeum  Club. 

1880.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Halsbury,  F.R.S., 
D.C.L.,  High  Steward  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  President,  4,  Ennisniore  Gardens, 
Princes  Gate,  S.W. ;  and  Athenseum  Club. 

1907.  Thomas  Hardy,  Esq.,  O.M.,  LL.D.,  J.P.,  Member 
of  Academic  Committee,  Max  Gate,  Dorchester; 
and  Athenseum  Club. 

1865.  cRev.  Albert  Augustus  Harland,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
Harefield  Vicarage,  Uxbridge. 

1914.  Dr.  W.  G.  Hartog,  M.A.,  1,  Pemberton  Chambers, 
Doughty  Street,  W.C. 

1909.  John  Martin  Harvey,  Esq.,  30,  Avenue  Road, 
Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

1904.  William  Hatfield,  Esq.,  A.C.P.,  2,  Crosby 
Street,  Stockport. 
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1907.     Eev.  William  Augustus  Heard,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster   of    Fettes    College.     The   Lodge, 

Fettes  College.  Edinburgh. 
1885.     J.   Stewart  Henderson,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  1,  Pond 

Street,  Hampstead,  N.AV. 
]  907.     The  Very  E,ev.  Herbert  Hensley  Henson,  B.D., 

Dean     of     Durham,    Council,     The    Deanery, 

Durham. 
1868.  cRev.  C.    a.   Heurtley,   M.A.,  193,  Woodstock 

Road,  Oxford. 
1907.     Maurice    Hewlett,   Esq.,    Council;    Member   of 

Academic    Committee,    Elm   Tree   Farm.  West 

Wittering,  Chichester. 
1889.     Mrs.  Napier  Higgins,  24,  The  Boltons,  S.W. 
1904     J.A.HowARD-WATsoN,Esq.,F.R.a.S.,F.R.Hist.S., 

1,  Eaton  Bank,  Ci'osby  Road,  Waterloo,  Liver- 
pool. 

1911.  Rev.    John    Hudson,   M.A.,    325,   Southampton 

Street,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

1912.  fW.  H.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Member  of  Academic  Com- 

mittee, 40,  St.  Luke's  Road,  W. 
1906.     Charles    Hyatt-Woolf,    Esq.,    F.R.P.S.,    169, 

Queen's  Grate,  S.W. 
1880.     H.  M.  Imbert-Terry,  Esq.,  Council,  Strete  Ralegh, 

Exeter  ;  and  Carlton  Club. 

1913.  The  Very  Rev.    William   Ralph   Inge,    D.D., 

Dean  of  St.  Pauls,  Vice-President ;  Member  of 
Academic  Committee,  The  Deanery,  Dean's 
Court,  E.C. 
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1913.  The  Rev.  Canon  F.  J.  Foakes  Jackson,  D.D., 

Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
1901.     Joseph  James,   Esq.,  D.Sc,    Ph.D.,    18,  Witton 
Eoad,  Victoria,  S.W. 

1916.  FRANKBYRONjEvoNS,Esq.,M.A.,Litt.D.,F.E.E.S., 
Principal  of  Bisliop  Halfield's  Hall,  Durham ; 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Durham;  Halfield  Hall,  Durham;  and  Athenaeum 
Club. 

1910.  William  Paton  Ker,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
English  Literature,  University  College,  London, 
Council ;  Member  of  Academic  Committee,  95, 
Gower  Street,  W.C. ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1916.  Charles  Edward  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.L.,  J.P., 
F.S.A.,  Aldermaston  Court,  near  Eeading. 

1901.  cEev.    Philip  Henry    Kirkham,    M.A.,   M.S. A., 

The  Vicarage,  Kirkby  Stephen. 
1899.  cErnest  Kiver,  Esq.,  F.R.C.O.,  A.E.A  M.,  A.Ph.S., 

Professor   at   the    Eoyal   Academy    of   Music, 

"Bayfield,"  Upper  Warlingham,  Surrey. 
1897.     Joseph    William   Knipe,   Esq.,    Pli.D.,    L.C.P., 

Wolsey  Hall,  Oxford  ;  and  Authors'  Club. 
1915.     Henry    Cart   de   Lafontaine,  Esq.,  52,  Albeift 

Court,  Kensington  Gore,  S.W. 

1902.  J.    J.    Lane,    Esq.,    Huntock    House,    Laverock 

Lane,  Brighouse. 

1914.  Miss    Alice    Law,    The    Crossways,     Padiham, 

Lanes  ;  and  Lyceum  Club. 
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1898.  John  Letts,  Esq.,  8,  Bartlett's  Buildings,  Holborn 
Circus,  E.G. 

1895.  William  Douw  Lighthall,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.A., 
Cliateauclair,  Westmount,  Montreal,  Canada. 

1910.  Eev.  James  Lindsay,  D.D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.R.S.E., 
Anuick  Lodge,  Irvine,  Ayrshire ;  and  Broad- 
stone,  Stranraer,  Wigtownshire. 

1900.  Percy  George  Lodge,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.E.C.S.,  Lee 
House,  Listerliills,  Bradford. 

1907.  Rev.  the  Hon.  Edward  Lyttelton,  M.A., 
formerly  Head-master  of  Eton,  Hon.  Canon  of 
St.  Albans,  The  Cloisters,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 

1907.  John  William  Mackail,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  for- 
merly Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  Council;  Member  of  Academic  Committee, 
6,  Pembroke  Gai'dens,  Kensington,  W. ;  and 
Athenaeum  Club. 

1906.  Alexander    StClair    Mackenzie,   Esq.,    M.A., 

LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Comparative 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  U.S.A. 
1913.  Ernest  McGafpey,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Van- 
couver Island  Development  League,  Victoria, 
B.C.,  Canada. 

1907.  The  Right  Hon.  Dodgson  Hamilton  Madden, 

P.C.(Ir.),  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Judge  of  High  Court  of 
Justice,  Ireland ;  Vice-Chancellor  of  Dublin 
University ;  Nutley,  Booterstown,  Co.  Dublin  ; 
and  Athenaeum  Club. 
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1912.  Arthur  Maquarie,  Esq.,  Ho7i.  Foreign  Secretary, 

Cotmcil;  Hurst  House,  Molesey,  Surrey  ;  and 
Authors'  Club. 

1913.  fJoHN  Masefield,  'Esq^.,  Memher  of  Academic  Com- 

mittee, 13,  Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

1906.  E.  R.  Norris  Mathews,  Esq.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  Central 

Public  Library,  Bristol. 

1907.  Rev.  Jose:ph  B.  Mayor,  Litt.D.,  Dublin  ;  Emeritus 

Professor  of  King's  College,  London ;  Hon. 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  Queens- 
gate  House,  Kingston  Hill. 

1899.  Rev.    H.    Anderson    Meaden,    M.R.A.S.,    The 

Parsonage,  Stornoway,  Isle  of  Lewis. 

1914.  tMRS.  Alice  Meynell,  Member  of  Academic  Com- 

mittee, Greatham,  Pulborougb,  Sussex;  2a, 
Granville  Place,  Poitniau  Square,  W. 

1900.  William  Miles,  Esq.,  26,  Anerley  Road,  West- 

cliff-on-Sea,  Essex. 
1900.     Rev.  William   C.  Minipie,   D.D.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Litt.D.,    "Brentwood,"    East   End  Road,  East 
Einchley,  N. 

1911.  tTnoMAS  Sturge  Moore,  Esq.,  Memler  of  Academic 

Committee,  40,  Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

1912.  Arthur  Eustace  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Head  of 

English  Department,  University  College,  Exeter, 
52,  Sylvan  Road,  Exeter. 
1910.  fTHE  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Morley,  O.M.,  F.R.S., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Member  of  Academic  Committee, 
Flowermead,  Wimbledon  Park,  S.W. 
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1913.  Geopfeet  GrRANT  MoRRis,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

Jesus  College,  Cambridge ;  79,  Elm  Park  Gar- 
dens, S.W. 

1901.  James  Muirhead  Potter  Muirhead,  Esq.,  J.P., 
F.S.S.,  F.R.C.I.,  c/o  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co., 
Ltd.,  3,  Wallace  Street,  Fort,  Bombay. 

1910.  fPROFEssoR  George  Gilbert  Murray,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  Member  of  Academic  Committee, 
82,  Woodstock  Road,  Oxford. 

1907.  John  Murray,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  J.P.,  D.L., 
50,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W. ;  and  Atben- 
seum  Club. 

1914.  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu,  Hyderabad,  Deccan,  India  ; 

and  Lyceum  Club. 

1907.  Professor  Sir  Henry  John  Newbolt,  M.A., 
D.Litt.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer;  Member  of  Academic  Committee; 
It.S.L.  Professor  of  Poetry,  Netherhampton 
House,  Salisbury;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1894.  Philip  H.  Newman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  R.B.A.,  Vice- 
President  and  Hon.  Librarian,  39,  BrunsAvick 
Square,  W.C.  ;  Bengal  Manor,  Greens  Norton, 
Towcester ;  and  Primrose  Club. 

1899.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
K.G.,  2,  Grosvenor  Place,  S.W. ;  and  Alnwick 
Castle,  Northumberland. 

1909.  cAlfred  William  Oke,  Esq.,  B.A.,  LL.M.,  F.S.A., 
F.G.S.,F.R.Hist.S.,  32, Denmark  Villas,  Hove; 
and  "  Orielton,"  Highfield  Lane,  Southampton. 
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1907.  Francis  William  PEMBEE,Esq.,  M.A.,  Warden 
of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  Barrister-at-Law, 
60,  Queen's  Gardens,  W. ;  and  Atlienseum  Club, 

1910.  Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero,  Council;  Member  of 

Academic  Committee,  115a,  Harlej  Street,  W. ; 
Stillands  North  Chapel,  Sussex. 

1911.  fTHE  Princess  Edmond  de  Polignac,  43,  Avenue 

Henri  Martin,  Paris  ;  Palazzo  Polignac,  Venice; 
213,  King's  Road,  S.W. 
1907.     The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bt., 
LL.D.,    D.C.L.,    21,    Hyde    Park   Place,   W. ; 
and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1902.  Henry  Chapman  Poulter,  Esq.,  3,  College 
Green,  Dublin ;  and  Redan  Lodge,  Rathgar 
Road,  Rathgar,  Co.  Dublin. 

1906.  Henry  Proctor,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.,  146,  Mallinson 

Road,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 

1907.  tGEORGE  Walter  Prothero,  Esq.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D., 

Editor  of  '  Quarterly  Review,'  Member  of  Aca- 
demic Committee,  24,  Bedford  Square,  W.C. ; 
and    Athenaeum  Club. 

1912.  tSiR   Arthur   T.    Quiller-Couch,    Professor   of 

English  Literature,  University  of  Cambridge, 
Member  of  Academic  Committee,  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge ;  The  Haven,  Fowey,  Cornwall. 

1910.  fSiR  Walter  Raleigh,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
English  Literature,  Oxford,  Member  of  Academic 
Committee,  "The  Hangings,"  Ferry  Hinksey, 
near  Oxford ;  and  Athenseum  Club. 
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1907.  Professor  George  Gtilbert  Ramsat,  LL.D., 
Litt.D.,  late  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  G-lasgow,  Drumore,  Blairgowrie,  N.B. 

1903.  EoBT.  W.  Eamsey,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  43,  Ladbroke 
Square,  W. 

1906.  Professor  Nava  Krishna  Rat,  B.A.,  Meerhut 

College,  Meerhut,  India. 

1915.  The     Right     Hon.     Lord     Redesdale,     P.O., 

G.C.V.O.,    K.C.B.,    Vice-President,    Batsford 
Park,  Moreton-in-Marsh. 

1907.  Rev.  Gterald    Henrt   Rendall,   M.A.,  Litt.D., 

Dedham  House,  Dedham,  Essex. 
1907.     Sir  William  Blake  Richmond,  R.A.,   K.C.B  , 

M.A.,  Beavor  Lodge,  Hammersmith,  W. ;  and 

Athenseum  Club. 
1911.  Lady  Richmond  Ritchie,   Member   of  Acadeviic 

Committee,  9,  St.   Leonard's  Terrace,  Chelsea, 

S.W. 

1914.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  P.C, 
G.C.V.O.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  H.B.M.'s  Ambassa- 
dor, Rome. 

1916.  John  Holland  Rose,   Esq.,   Litt.D.,   Reader  in 

Modern  History,  University  of  Cambridge, 
"  Walsingham,"  Millington  Road,  Cambridge. 
1896.  cThe  Rev.  Honyel  GtOugh  Rosedale,  M.A.,  D.D., 
F.S.A.  (Vice-President,  1905  to  1910),  7, 
Gloucester  Street,  Victoria,  S.W. ;  and  22, 
Grafton  Road,  Worthing. 

5 
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1899.  Rev.  W.  E.  Rosedale,  M.A.,  D.D.,  18,  Gilston 
Road,  The  Boltons,  S.W. 

1905.     John  Rowlands,  Esq.,  Picton  House,  Waunar- 
Iwydd,  Gowerton,  near  Swansea. 

1893.  fCHARLES  Russell,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  11,  Buckingham 
Terrace,  Grlasgow,  W. 

1903.  Lady  Ritssell-Cotes,  East  Cliff  Hall,  Bourne- 
mouth. 

1907.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Rtle,  D.D.,  C.V.O., 
Dean  of  Westminster,  The  Deanery,  West- 
minster ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1914.  The  Lady  Margaret  Sackville,  Easter  Dudding- 
ston,  Portobello,  Midlothian. 

1916.  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  St.  Cyres,  84,  Eaton 
Square,  S.W. 

1913.  Sir  John  Edwin    Sandys,  Litt.D.,Camb.,   Hon. 

Litt.D.  Edinburgh  and  Athens,  F.B.A.,  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  and  Public  Orator  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  Vice-President  of  the 
Hellenic  Society,  St.  John's  House,  Grange 
Road,  Cambridge. 

1914.  C.  Scaramanga-Ralli,  Esq.,  J. P.,  2,  Lygon  Place, 

Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W.;  West  Hill  House, 
Shanklin,  I.W. 

1911.  cGeorge  Bernard  Shaw,  Esq.,  Member  of  Aca- 
demic Committee,  10,  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. 
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1911.     Henry    Simpson,    Esq.,    President   of  the   Poet's 

Club,    19,    Thoruton    Hill,    Wimbledon;    and 

Authors'  Club. 
1916.     Miss  May  Sinclaik,  1,  Blenheim  Eoad,  St.  John's 

Wood,  N.W. 
1910.     The  Ven.  William  Macdonald  Sinclair,  D.D., 

formeily  Archdeacon  of  London,  and  Canon  of 

St.    Paul's;     Shermanbury    Eectorj,    Heufield, 

Sussex  ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 
1897.     KuNWAR  KusHAL  Pal  Sink,  Esc^.,  M.A.,  M.Pt.A.S., 

Pais  Kotla  P.O.,  Kotla,  Dt.  Agra  (East),  India. 

1906.  Walter  Scott   Sisterson,  Esq.,  "  Abbotsfoid," 

Arundel  Road,  Cliftonville,  Margate. 
1886.     George    E.    Skeruy,   Eb'q.,   F.R.G.S.,   9,   South- 
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THE    PRESENT   TENDENCIES  OF  SPANISH 
mTERATURE. 

By  Senator  Rafael  Ai.tamira,  Hon.  F.R.S.L., 

Late  Director-General  of  Primary  Edvication  in  Spain. 

DuiUNG  many  years  a  large  part  of  my  activities 
lias  been  dedicated  to  literary  criticism  and  biblio- 
graphy, in  the  course  of  which  I  have  had  the  task 
of  informing  the  English  people,  through  the 
columns  of  the  '  Athen^um,'  of  Spanish  intellectual 
movements  not  alone  as  regards  the  theatre  and 
belles  leMres,  but  also  in  history,  art,  and  social 
sciences.  But  the  current  of  events,  ever  leading 
into  other  duties — politics,  historical  investigations 
of  a  specialised  kind,  international  questions  of 
especial  moment  for  my  country — I  have  been  to 
some  extent  cut  off  from  my  so  genial  occupation. 
Indeed,  I  scarcely  feel  that  I  have  now  the  right  to 
judge  as  in  the  past  years  upon  movements  in  pure 
literature  (if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  any  purely 
literary  movement  which  is  worthy  of  criticism),  for 
I-  am  no  longer  able  to  devote  my  attention  to  the 
minutiae  of  such  a  profession  ;  but  as  an  Honorary 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  I  have  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  yielding  to  the  request  laid  upon 
me  and  submitting  the  following  remarks  upon  the 
recent  literature  of  my  country. 

G 
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Although  Spanish  patriots,  impatient  to  see  the 
rapid  movement  of  extraordinary  progress,  are 
accustomed  to  complain  of  the  general  lagging  which 
they  see  around  them,  it  is  undeniable  that  in 
Spain  there  exists  to-day  a  conspicuous  intellectual 
activity  expressed  in  abundant  publications  of  high 
merit  and  in  an  ever-increasing  interest  in  concrete 
and  specialised  studies.  Possibly  the  moment  is  for 
us  too  strongly  speculative,  leading  a  large  part  of 
our  youth  away  from  the  fields  of  professional 
application,  which  have  been  treated  to  a  certain 
disdain,  although  it  is  precisely  in  such  fields  that 
the  highest  speculations  and  the  most  signal  per- 
sonal qualities  have  grown  and  proved  themselves. 

Nevertheless,  in  one  way  or  another,  this  intel. 
lectual  activity  exists.  Recently  emphasis  has  been 
laid  upon  the  fact  by  certain  French  Academicians 
— Bergson,  Lamy,  Imbart  de  la  Tour,  and  others — 
who  have  visited  the  intellectual  centres  of  Madrid 
and  the  provincial  universities.  Judging  from  their 
own  particular  standpoints  these  savants  have  been 
impressed  by  the  Spanish  achievements  in  philo- 
sophy, history,  social  sciences,  and  the  arts  of  music, 
painting,  and  sculpture. 

In  belles  lettres  our  activity  is  no  less  evident, 
though  it  would  be  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  is 
equally  intense  in  every  branch.  There  is  no  people, 
and  no  moment  in  history,  which  can  boast  of  having 
cultivated  every  kind  of  literature  with  equal  suc- 
cess. With  us  in  Spain  at  present  a  certain  neglect 
has  been  noticeable  towards  the  novel  and  criticism. 

The  great  novelists  of  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth   century    are    either   dead    or    touched  with 
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weariness  or  disillusion — or  indeed  absorbed  by 
other  energies.  Such  are  Galdds,  Palacio  Valdes, 
Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  Picon,  while  Blasco  Ibahez 
has  been  remote  from  literature  for  many  years. 
The  sole  persisters  in  this  field  are,  among  the  new 
writers,  Pio  Baroja,  who  in  my  judgment  has  most 
qualities  as  novelist  of  all  the  so-called  "  generation 
of  1898,"  and  with  him  a  writer  who  sets  out  to  be 
above  all  things  a  stylist :  Valle  Inclan. 

From  time  to  time  to  these  names  are  added 
others,  newer  or  less  notable  up  to  the  present,  as 
Ricardo  Leon,  Acebal,  Perez  de  Ayala,  Lopez  de 
Haro,  Martinez  Olmedilla,  Perez  Lugin,  and  others. 
But  all  with  a  certain  lack  of  vigour,  and  without 
that  insistence  which  marks  enthusiasm — perhaps 
because  aware  of  a  measure  of  inattention  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  and  feeling  that  it  is  unavailing  or  pro- 
ductive of  little  good  to  waste  energy  on  such  work. 
If  one  compares,  therefore,  the  amount  of  the  output 
of  novels  during  the  period  of  the  Regency  (1885 
to  1902),  which  I  have  dwelt  upon  in  my  book 
*  Psicologia  y  Literatura,'  with  that  of  to-day,  the 
truth  of  this  contention  will  become  apparent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  story  and  the  novela  corta 
(nouvelle)  are  sufficiently  cultivated,  possibly  on 
account  of  ease  and  the  facility  of  disposal  to 
the  press  and  to  cheap  publicatious  which  have 
increased  in  recent  years,  growing  continually 
cheaper  until  they  offer  complete  works  (though  of 
small  volume)  for  one  halfpenny.  In  tliis  sphere 
new  names  have  begun  to  shine,  endowed  with  real 
qualities  which  (whether  by  the  public  demand  or 
from    an    error    in    judging   the  real   taste   of    the 
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public)  are  imfortuiiately  devoted  to  literature  of 
an  erotic  and  sensational  kind,  though  capable  of 
attaining  to  higher  and  more  solid  triumphs. 

In  general,  however,  our  writers  are  more  especi- 
ally drawn  to  the  Drama  and  to  Poetry. 

All  or  almost  all  our  great  writers  have  devoted 
their  attention  to  the  theatre,  and  it  is  natural 
therefore  that  a  measure  of  success  should  have 
been  achieved.  Indeed  it  is  prol)ably  no  exaggera- 
tion to  assert  that  the  preseut  position  of  our  drama 
is  at  no  lower  level  than  the  best  produced  in  other 
countries,  and  that  certain  of  our  finest  works  are 
to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  examples  of 
the  dramatic  art  of  our  period  in  auy  part  of  the 
world.  Benavente,  Linares  Rivas,  Alvarez  Quintero, 
Martinez  Sierra,  Marquina,  Villaespesa,  Galdos,  and 
several  others  among  the  Castillian  group  ;  Iglesias, 
Rusinol,  Guimera,  among  the  Catalans,  have  given 
in  recent  years  works  of  indisputable  value,  which 
may  be  classified  in  the  following  groups  :  Drama 
of  passion  or  ethical  thesis — generally  speaking  of 
a  freshness  quite  distinct  from  the  worn-out  clichea 
of  European  dramatic  literature  {e.  g.  '  La  Mal- 
querida,'  '  Gampo  de  Armifio,'  '  Malvaloca,'  '  Cabrita 
que  tira  al  Monte,'  '  Dios  Dira,'  '  La  Garra,' 
'  Fastasmas,'  '  Cancidn  de  Cuna,'  '  Amanecer,'  etc.) ; 
Historical  Drama,  in  which  the  interest  lies  in  the 
spirit  of  our  past  national  life  treated  with  a  glowing- 
patriotism  and  force  of  expression  (e.  g.  '  Las  Flores 
de  Aragon,'  '  La  Leona  de  Castilla,'  '  El  Duque  de 
El,'  'La  Tizona  ')  ;  Character  Plays,  founded  on  pro- 
vincial customs  (as  in  various  works  of  the  brothers 
Alavarez    Quintero,    and    certain     Catalans)  ;    and 
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lastly  the  Drama  of  social  and  political  purpose 
(such  as  '  La  Ciuclad  Alegre  y  Confiada '  of 
Benavente,  '  Los  Idolos '  of  Oliver,  some  works  of 
Iglesias,  Rusiiiol,  and  others).  Beside  these  out- 
standing names  can  be  put  others  now  beginning  to 
open  up  a  path  for  themselves  with  every  augury 
of  good  success. 

But  it  would  be  misleading  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  a  great  deal  of  talent,  possibly  of  high  dramatic 
promise,  has  been  dedicated  among  us  to  what  is 
called  the  '^genera  chico,^^  works  of  a  single  act  or 
perhaps  two,  of  small  ai-tistic  pretension  or  exclu- 
sively and  exaggeratedly  comic,  and  very  often  with 
musical  numbers — doubtless  with  an  eye  to  the 
greater  financial  success  of  such  pieces. 

This  class  of  work,  which  reaches  even  to  the 
sainete  and  the  sentimental  melodrama,  actually 
absorbs  the  production  of  many  writers  and  effec- 
tively separates  them  from  the  legitimate  Drama,  to 
the  great  loss  both  of  their  literary  reputations  and 
of  the  general  culture.  At  times  a  real  gem  will 
shine  among  their  grey  mass  of  superficial  and  un- 
worthy stuff,  giving  to  these  exceptions  a  pathetic 
interest  as  indicating  how  great  must  be  our  loss  by 
such  a  sacrifice  of  ability. 

In  the  fair  field  of  Poetry  one  must  record  a 
period  of  renaissance  with  new  names  appearing, 
and  above^all  with  new  themes  for  treatment,  among 
which  the  spirit  of  patriotism  is  notable — not  in  the 
manner  of  Quintana  and  his  school,  but  rather  in 
that  of  Gabriel  y  Galan,  of  Medina,  though  always 
more  intensely  ps^^chological — while  there  is  also  a 
strong  grow^tli  of  poetry  centred  upon  rural  customs. 
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Among  the  most  honoured  names  in  such  connec- 
tions are  Peres,  Villaespesa,  Jimenez  (Juan  Manuel), 
Diaz  Canedo,  Mesa,  Sandoval,  the  brothers  Machado 
(Antonio  and  Manuel),  and  Carrere;  Avhile  beside 
them  must  be  placed  others  at  the  beginning  of  their 
fame,  as  Laguia,  Martinez,  etc.  For  the  most  part 
their  matter  is  more  notable  than  their  form,  but 
lieing  possessed  of  large  qualities  of  aesthetic  emotion 
and  of  originality  of  vision,  they  will  doubtless  arrive 
at  producing  finished  and  enduring  work  by  out- 
growing their  disdain — possibly  an  affectation — for 
the  artistic  perfection  of  form,  or  by  curbing  that 
excessive  liberty  which  some  associate  with  the  idea 
of  virtuosity. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  another  class  of 
works  of  real  literary  value  among  us  at  present, 
that  of  books  of  stories  and  anecdotes  for  children. 
Two  publishing  houses,  that  of  Araluce  (Barcelona), 
and  that  of  'La  Lectura'  (Madrid),  have  especially 
taken  up  this  enterprise,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
each  has  laid  under  contribution  the  Spanish  classics 
(Calderdn,  Cervantes,  Juan  Manuel,  etc.),  arranged 
for  children,  together  with  incidents  of  our  history 
(Hernan  Cortes,  Pizarro),  and  with  various  original 
productions  happily  essaying  this  type  of  most  diffi- 
cult literature — as  difficult  as  it  is  indispensable  for 
national  education.  To  Galdds  must  be  accorded 
the  honour  of  having  shown  the  path  with  his 
'  Guerra  de  la  Independencia,'  an  extract,  prepared 
for  children,  from  the  first  series  of  the  '  Episodios 
Nacionales.' 

Lastly  attention  must  be  drawn  to  the  notable 
interest  which  has  for  some  time  past  been  accorded 
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to  our  classical  literature,  especially  that  in  the 
Castillian  speech — which  is  internationally  regarded 
as  our  national  language  and  has  for  centuries 
expressed  the  personality  and  intellectual  life  of 
Spain  to  the  outer  world.  The  re-issue  (much  im- 
proved) of  the  celebrated  '  Biblioteca  Rivadeneyra,' 
or  '  Autores  Bspailoles,'  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
Menendez  y  Pelayo  till  his  death;  the  admirable 
collection  of  '  Clasicos  Castellanos,'  published  by  the 
house  of  '  La  Lectura ' ;  the  '  Biblioteca  Renaci- 
miento,'  begun,  but  discontinued,  by  Martinez 
Sierra  ;  the  '  Revista  de  Filologia  Espanola ' ;  the 
literary  publications  of  the  Centro  de  Estudios 
Historicos  of  Madrid ;  the  '  Boletin '  of  the  Royal 
Spanish  Academy;  and  the  new  volumes  of  its 
'  Biblioteca  Selecta  de  Autores  Espafioles,'  are  bring- 
ing out  texts  which  have  generally  been  corrected 
with  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy,  thus  placing 
within  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  readers  the 
masterpieces  of  our  greatest  writers  and  in  no  small 
degree  renewing  the  literary  history  of  Spain. 

Certainly  no  greater  good  can  prosper  and  enlarge 
our  literature,  whose  chief  rock  and  fortress  is  in  its 
mighty  founders  and  in  those  models  which  slow 
Time,  the  great  purger  of  reputations,  decides  to 
leave  secure  with  us  across  history. 


THE   ORIGIN   OF   THE    CONCEPTION 
OF   LAW. 

BY  HERBERT    M.   BATNES,    F.R.S.L. 
[Read  October  27th,  1915.] 

In  his  'Timaeus'  Plato  recounts  how  an  Egyptian 
priest  informed  Solon  during  his  visit  to  the 
Land  of  the  Nile  that  in  Egypt  there  were  records 
of  legal  enactments  going  back  9000  years.  A 
statement  like  this  with  its  implication  of  civilisa- 
tion of  such  hoary  antiquity  is  sufficiently  startling, 
but  the  discovery  only  twelve  years  ago  of  a  body 
of  laws  dating  as  far  back  as  2250  B.C.,  a  code  so 
elaborate  as  to  mark  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  could  not  fail  to  increase  and  enhance 
our  curiosity  as  to  the  genesis  of  that  settled  order 
of  things  which  we  call  Law.  This  famous  code, 
which  remained  the  basis  of  Babylonian  and  Assy- 
rian law  until  the  fall  of  both  empires,  was  compiled 
by  Kammurabi,  the  sixth  king  of  the  first  dynasty 
of  Babylon,  who  reigned  for  55  years.  He  was 
a  contemporary  of  Abraham  and  is  referred  to  in 
the  Old  Testament  as  Amraphel,  King  of  'Sinar. 

Much  has  been  recovered  from  the  buried  cities  of 
the  ancient  world,  but  nothing  more  wonderful  than 
"  this    carefully    drawn    series    of   laws,    a   code    a 
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thousand  years  older  than  the  Mosaic  age,  older 
than  the  laws  of  Manu  or  Minos,  or  any  system  of 
ancient  legislation."  The  monument  itself  was 
found  in  the  Acropolis  mound  at  Susa  by  M.  de 
Morgan,  leader  of  the  French  Expedition,  in  Decem- 
ber and  January,  1901-2.  It  consists  of  a  pillar  of 
black  diorite  8  ft.  high ;  but  Kammurabi,  being  a 
statesman  as  well  as  a  victor,  was  careful  to  have 
the  laws  engraved  not  on  one  pillar  only,  but  upon 
many  great  stone  stelae,  and  set  up  in  the  chief 
cities  of  his  realm,  so  that  all  might  know  what 
their  rights  and  duties  were.  The  edicts,  280  in 
number,  deal  with  slavery,  wages,  rents,  personal 
injuries,  marriage,  divorce,  inheritance  and  the  rights 
of  property.  They  were  originally  contained  in 
about  3000  lines  of  writing,  divided  into  49  columns; 
but  on  the  front  of  the  stately  monolith  found  at 
Susa  five  columns  have  been  erased,  most  likely  by 
the  Elamite  king,  Sutruk  Nakunti. 

The  parallels  between  the  Laws  of  Kammurabi 
and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  are  very  interesting. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  held  that  as  the  two  codes  are 
not  only  conceived  in  the  same  literary  form  but 
contain  a  large  number  of  well-nigh  identical  laws, 
the  enactments  of  the  old  Babylonian  king  "  passed 
more  than  a  thousand  years  later  into  the  Mosaic 
code  and  so  became  the  heritage  of  Israel  and  the 
world." 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  learned  Assyriologist  of  the 
French  Expedition,  Father  V.  Scheil,  O.P.,  dis- 
covered that  the  obverse  of  the  column  found  at 
Susa  is  surmounted  by  a  plaque  in  bas-relief  which 
represents  the  King  standing  before  the  throne  of 
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a  seated  god,  from  whose  slioulders  issue  flames  of 
fire  to  form  wings,  who  is  dictating  the  laws  to  the 
King.  As  to  the  identity  of  this  figure  there  is 
some  uncertainty.  Dr.  Scheil  himself  considers  it 
to  be  the  Sun-god,  but  there  seems  reason  for 
believing  that  it  is  Sadu-rabru,  the  old  Bel  of  the 
great  Hill.  He  was  the  god  whose  dwelling  was  on 
the  Mountain  of  the  World,  who  gave  laws,  to  man- 
kind and  wore  on  his  breast  the  tablets  of  destiny. 
The  frequent  mention  of  Nippur,  the  city  sacred  to 
Bel,  and  of  his  temple,  "the  Mountain-House,"  goes 
far  to  confirm  this  supposition.  "  So  here,"  as  has 
been  well  said,  "  we  have  a  curious  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  tradition  of  the  mountain-given  law 
long  before  the  Mosaic  reception  on  Sinai." 

Few  problems  can  have  a  greater  fascination  for 
civilised  man  than  that  of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of 
Law.  Is  the  idea  universal,  and  has  it  everywhere 
found  expression  P 

Now,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  the  concept  in 
question  really  arose  naturally  or  is  due  to  tribal 
life ;  in  other  words,  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  contemplation  of  nature  or  of  man,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  appeal  to  that  antiquity  which  is 
still  with  us,  namely,  language. 

Beginning  with  the  oldest  book  of  the  Aryan 
race,  if  not  of  the  whole  world,  we  find  in  the 
Rgveda  the  most  primitive  conception  of  law  in 
connection  with  a  word  which  has  played  a  great 
part  in  early  Indian  philosophy,  namely,  Rta,  from 
the  root  ar,  the  fundamental  meaning  of  which  is 
*' motion  towards  something,"  then  "attainment" 
*'  satisfaction."     From  this  root  we  have  in  Sanskrit, 
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ar-ja,  noble,  faithful,  true ;    Zend,    air-ja ;    Greek, 
apBuov,  apicfTog,  aptrn  ;  Latm,  ar-s. 

Rta,  the  past  participle  of  this  verb,  seems  first  of 
all  to  have  been  applied  to  the  settled  and  orderly 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  the  beneficent 
powers  of  light ;  then  to  the  Path  which  the  gods 
tread  in  their  struggle  against  evil  and  the  powers 
of  darkness ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  noble  Path  or  right 
Way  which  it  behoves  gods  and  men  alike  to  follow. 
Thus  of  Usas,  the  Dawn,  we  read  (i,  124,  3) : 
Esa  divah  Duhita  prati  adarsi  gjotili  vasana  sainanPi  purastat 
Rtasja  pant'^am  anu  sti  sad'^u  praganati  iva  na  disali  minati. 
"  Bedecked  with  roseate  light  I  see  this  daughter  of  the 

sky. 

The  path  of  Right  she  follows  well  and  ever  faithfully." 

Again,  in  the  appeal  to  Indra  (x,  133,  6)  : 
Rtasja  nah  paf^a  iiaja  ati  visvani  duh-itci. 
"  Lead  us  on  the  Path  of  Rta  over  all  evils  !  " 

But  in  a  short  hymn  of  the  same  collection  (x,  190) 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proper  interpretation 
of  Rtam  is  Law,  Order. 

Rtam  lia  Satjam  Kab'^idd' attapaso  M'^jagajata, 
Tato  ratrjagajata  tatah  samudro  Arnavah  ! 
''  From  Tapas,  life's  own  glowing  might, 
Arose  together  Truth  and  Law  : 
Moreover  thence  there  sprang  the  night 
And  moving  depths  of  ocean's  Awe  !  " 

Hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  human  soul,  albeit  as 
an  incomprehensible  power,  has  always  been  the 
moral  law  ;  and  when  the  personified  forces  of  nature 
appear  as  the  originators  and  guardians  of  this  law 
it  is  in  connection  with  this  concept  of  Rtam,  the 
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straight  Path  or  right  Way,  which  on  the  one  hand 
means  the  eternal  order  of  Nature  embodied  in  the 
gods,  and,  on  the  other,  the  ethical  ordering  of  man's 
life  watched  over  by  them.  The  gods  are  gopa 
Rtasja,  "  Watchers  of  the  World-Order,"  l)oth  in  a 
physical  and  a  moral  sense.  Thus  they  are  termed 
Rtavan  "  in  possession  of  Order  "  and  Rtavrd''  "  re- 
joicing in  Law." 

From  the  same  root  comes  one  of  the  Latin  words 
for  law,  namely,  Ordo,  originally  a  Constant  Way  or 
Course.  Cicero  speaks  of  the  Ordo  et  series 
causarum,  of  the  Ordo  et  modus  omnium  quae  fiunt^ 
quaeque  dicuntur.  Whether  applied  to  stars,  to 
trees  or  branches,  the  idea  is  the  same,  and  in  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the 
Greek  word  for  number  comes  from  the  same  root 
as  Rta  and  Ordo,  ap-i^fx6q  (\/ar). 

And  with  regard  to  Directum,  right,  justice,  equity, 
there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  idea  is  taken  from  the  contemplation  of  order  in 
Nature,  and  more  especially  from  the  courses  of  the 
stars.  In  its  modern  forms  it  combines  the  virtues 
which  the  great  Roman  statesman  classed  together, 
for,  in  Diritto,  Derecho  and  Droit  we  have  the 
elements  of  directum  et  verum  et  justum. 

Another  thought  of  Law  found  in  the  Rg-veda  is 
that  of  a  support  or  maintenance,  D'"arma,  from 
v/d'ar  to  uphold.  This  it  is  which  supports  both 
gods  and  men,  and  is  under  the  special  care  of 
Varuna,  who  is  described  as  D'rtavrata,  Law-up- 
holder. In  the  very  beautiful  hymn  addressed  to 
this  deity  in  the  seventh  Mandala,  the  following 
striking  passage  occurs  : 
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Jat  kirii  l^a  idam  Varuna  daivje 

gane  ab*^ i- droll arii  manusjah  Ifaramasi, 
AKitti  jat  tava  dWrna  jujopitna  ma 

nab  tasmat  enasali  Deva  ririsah.- — (89,  v.) 
"  Whene'er  before  the  heavenly  host 
We  men  commit  offence, 
And  haply  break  thy  law,  0  God, 
Yet  send  ns  pardoned  thence  !  " 

In  the  great  epic  of  India,  known  as  Maliab'ara- 
tam  this  conception  of  law  is  even  more  pronounced. 
This  renowned  work  is  not  only  a  poem  concerning 
the  immigration  of  the  Aryans  into  Hindustan,  but 
the  presentation  of  an  ideal  struggle  between  right 
and  wrong,  law  and  anarchy,  chaos  and  kosmos, 
embodied  in  the  principal  characters  of  the  epic, 
the  rivals  Jud'ist'ira  and  Durjod'ana.  And  the 
Kernel  of  this  great  Aryan  drama  is  very  like  that 
of  the  Semitic  known  to  us  as  Job,  namely,  the 
problem  how  a  righteous  man,  the  King  of  D'arma, 
should  suffer  so  undeservedly  at  the  hands  of 
Ad'arma,  injustice,  unrighteousness. 

Kat'^arii  d'"armabftarii  sresfah  suto  d''armasja  d'"armavit, 
Anarhah  paramarii  klesam  sod'^avan  sa  Jud'^isfira. 
"  How  is  it  that  Jud'^istira,  the  noblest  of  all  the  guar- 
dians of  the  law,  son  of  the  law,  knower  of  righteousness, 
should  suffer  such  an  injury  so  undeservedly?'' 

In  the  midst  of  the  struggle  a  legal  question  is 
raised  whereof  the  solution  is  traced  to  the  nature 
of  B'arma.  Arguna's  doubt  is  as  to  whether  the 
demands  of  D'arma  go  the  length  of  insisting  that 
a  promise  once  given  must  under  all  circumstances 
be  kept.     After  dealing  exhaustively  with  the  mys- 
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terious  ways  of  the  Law,  Govinda  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  right  to 
keep  one's  word  it  must  only  be  done  when  it  does 
not  come  into  conflict  Avith  a  higher  duty. 

The  Law  is  a  supporting,  not  a  destroying  prin- 
ciple ;  hence  the  name  d''arma  from  d^arana,  bear- 
ing, supporting. 

D''aranad  Carmam  itj  ahur  d''arniena  vid^'rtah  pragah 
Jah  sjad  d*^arana  sariijuktah  sa  D''arma  iti  nisKajali. 

The  most  striking  and  important  passage  in 
which  this  word  occurs  is  that  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  renowned  work  knowm  as  the  B*^agavad  Gita, 
which  is  part  of  this  great  epic.  There  we  read 
(7,  8)  : 

Jada  jada  hi  d'^armasja  glanirb'^avati  B'^arata  ! 
Ab*^jiitt'^^anamad''armasj'a  tadatmaiiam  srgamjaharii 
Paritranaja  sad*^unarii  vinasaja  lia  duskrtarii 
D'^armasamst'^apan  ar  t'^aja  samb'^avami  joge  joge. 
"  Whenever  there  is  a  falling  away  from  righteousness, 

a  decline  of  Law   (D''arma),  and  a  rise  of  unrighteousness 

or  lawlessness,  then  I  become  incarnate,  O  B^'arata  ! 

"  For   the   protection  of    saints   and  the  destruction  of 

sinners,  and  in  order  to  establish  D''arma  I  am  born  from 

age  to  age." 

But  to  no  Brahman  has  the  Carma  ever  been  sc 
dear  or  such  a  support  as  to  the  Buddhist,  who  has 
even  come  to  worship  it,  together  with  his  master 
and-  the  brotherhood  to  which  he  belongs.  The 
Budd'a,  the  D'arma  and  the  Saihga  are  the  three 
jewels  of  his  life.    In  what  is  known  as  D'^armddarsa, 
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Mirror  of  Truth  and  Law,  he  makes  confession  of 
faith  in  the  following  metrical  form  : 

Je  lia  D^'amma  atita  Ka 
Je  lea  D^amma  anagata 
Pal£liuppanna  lea  je  D^amma 
Aham  vandami  sabbada. 

Natti  me  saranam  annarh 
D''amm6  me  saranarh  varam 
Etena  saKKavaggena 
Hotu  me  gajamangalam. 

Uttamangena  vande  ^harii 
D'^ammafilca  tivid'^am  varaiii 
l)''amme  jo  k'^alito  doso 
D'"amm6  k'^amatu  tarn  mamarii ! 

The  D^'arma  as  it  is  to-day 
And  as  it  was  long,  long  ago, 
Yea,  and  in  ages  yet  to  flow 
My  heart  will  evermore  obey. 

No  other  refuge  do  I  k7iow. 

My  triumph  and  my  awe  : 

By  these  fair  words  of  truth  I  trow 

The  best  of  all  is  Law. 

I  fall  upon  the  knee, 
To  truth  supreme  I  bow ; 
Of  LaAv  and  baskets  three, 
I  crave  forgiveness  now  ! 

Another  deeply  significant  view  of  Law  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  our  Aryan  ancestors  is  that  of  a 
Vinon,  as  we  have  it  in  the  language  of  ancient 
Iran,  namely,  Daena,  from  \/di,  to  see,  look.  Thus 
we  read  (Jasna,  ix,  81)  in  one  of  the  most  ancient 
parts  of  the  Avesta  concerning  Haoma : 
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c 

Fra  te  Masdao  barad  paurvanim  aiwjaoganem  stehrpae- 
sagem  Mainju-Tastem  vaguhim  Daenam  masdajasnun. 

''  To  thee,  Aliura  Masda  first  brought  the  star-studded 
girdle  prepared  in  heaven  according  to  the  good  Masda- 
yasnian  Law." 

It  is  a  curious  aud  interestinsf  fact  that  this  old 
Baktrian  word  for  law  has,  in  its  Persian  form  JDm, 
passed  into  the  modern  world  as  the  term  for 
religion. 

Din  Muhammad  aleh  assaldm  ! 

The  religion  of  Mvihammad,  upon  whom  be  peace  ! 

Rds  alDin  almarifat ! 

Knowlege  is  the  head  of  Religion. 

And  in  the  famous  Code  to  whicli  we  have 
referred,  this  word,  in  its  Babylonian  form,  appears 
in  the  sense  of  Judgment,  as  also  in  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic,  Dmi  a  judge.  Din  and  Ddth  judgment, 
showing  at  one  important  period  in  the  history  of 
the  world  that  close  relations  existed  between 
Semites  and  Iranians. 

It  is  also  well  worthy  of  note  that  the  Egyptian 
thought  of  Law  and  Justice  is  that  of  a  divine 
Vision.  The  goddess  of  Truth,  Justice,  Reason  is 
Madt,  a  word  coming  from  s/man,  "to  see,"  after- 
wards "to  know."  She  is  the  constant  companion 
of  Thot,  the  god  of  the  holy  word,  who  has  revealed 
to  mankind  literature,  science  and  art. 

In  the  Avesta  we  also  find  a  term  which  shows 
that,  at  an  early  stage  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Law  was  thought  to  be  established  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  custom.     This  is  the  word  Dhae^sa,  tradition, 
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use,  law.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  T'^rita, 
named  Urvak''saja,  the  happy,  is  said  to  be  an 
"  Organiser  with  regard  to  Custom  and  Law." 

Dkae''s6  avj6  ddto-Easu. — Jasna  ix,  33. 

In  this  short  sentence  there  is  another  thought  of 
law  which  is  common  to  many  nations,  namely,  that 
which  is  laid  down,  fixed,  settled,  from  v/da, 
Sanskrit  \/d'a.  D^'dma,  Data,  ^i/mc:  ^etj^jo'c  and  Doom; 
D^dtar,  Ddtare,  ^eri'io  and  Deemster,  all  come  from 
this  root,  whilst  the  w^ords  statutum.  Law,  Gesetz  go 
back  to  roots  of  like  meaning. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  B'^agavad- 
Gita  wherein  the  hero  of  the  poem  is  exhorted  to 
take  the  written  law  (sastram)  as  his  guide  both  in 
doing  and  suffering,  and  having  once  known  the  law, 
whether  written  or  spoken  (vid'^ana),  to  abide  by  it  in 
all  the  activities  of  life. 

c 

Tasmakkastrani  pramfinam  te  Karjakarjavjavasfitau. 
Gnatva  sastravid'^anoktam  Karma  Kartumiharhasi. 

— xvi,  24. 

That  the  Romans  should  look  upon  Law  as  some- 
thing gathered  (lex,  v/'leg.)  and  as  that  which  binds 
(Jus,  v/ju),  is  just  what  one  would  expect. 

Leguin  ministri  niagistratus,  legum  interpretes  juclices  ; 
legum  deuique  idcirco  oinnes  servi  sumus,  ut  liberi  esse 
possimus. 

Lex  est  Ratio  sumrna  insita  in  natura  quae  jubet  ea^ 
quae  facienda  sunt,  proliibet  que  contraria. 

The  Latin  race  seems  fully  conscious  of  the  need 
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of  an  orderly  sequence  in  men  and  things,  the 
gathered  experience  of  an  imperial  people ;  lex, 
legge,  hi  and  ley,  all  implying  this,  which  Cicero  so 
aptly  describes  in  the  above  definition.  And  the 
expression  Jih  is  the  thought  of  the  bond  which 
holds  together  human  relations  and  makes  society 
possible.  In  its  original  Aryan  form  jos  means 
purification,  perfection,  and  in  the  Avesta  jaos  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  holiness. 

Jus  aliquod  faciunt  affinia  vincula  nobis. 

"  The  links  of  connection  form  a  certain  tie 
between  us  "  is  perhaps  the  best  translation  of  these 
words  of  Ovid,  for  indeed  law  binds  not  only 
individuals  but  whole  nations  and  races. 

Another  Latin  view  of  Law  is  that  of  something 
spoJiPii  by  the  higher  powers,  as  distinguished  from 
a  merely  human  obligation,  for  Fas,  the  indeclinable 
noun,  has  as  its  basis  the  Aryan  \/Va,  to  shine,  to 
speak  (Vasa,  (()a(7iQ  (prif-u,  fari). 

Quod  aut  per  naturam  Fas  sit,  aut  per  leges  liceat. 

— Cicero. 

As  regards  our  own  word  La2v  it  is,  of  course, 
connected  with  the  verb  "  to  lay,"  from  the  Aryan 
root  lag,  as  in  the  well-known  phrase  "laying  down 
the  law."  O.E.  Lag-u,  pi.  lag-a ;  Sw.  Lag,  pi. 
lag-ar;  Dan.  Lov. 

In  the  Laws  of  Ethelred  we  read  : 

"  Gif  he  bine  ladian  wille  ...  do  daet  be  dam 
deopestan  ade  ...  on  Engla  lage,  and  on  Dena  lage, 
be  dam  de  heora  lagfu  si.'^ 
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In  Hall's  '  Chronicles  of  Henry  VIII '  (247) : 

"  All  offices  had  hy  dower  ...  to  he  confiscat 
and  spent  to  the  use  and  custome  of  the  law." 

In  Shakespeare's  '  Merchant  of  Venice  ' : 

"  The  Venetian  Law  cannot  impugne  you  as  you  do 
proceed." 

A  view  peculiar  to  the  Greeks  and  afterwards  to 
some  extent  adopted  by  the  Romans  is  that  of  some- 
thing assigned  or  apportioned :  vo/hoq,  vt/neaig;  Numa, 
Numitor,  numerus,  from  \/nain,  to  deal  out.  Like 
Rta  v6^og  may  be  described  as  a  mathematical 
thought  of  Law.  At  Athens  the  laws  of  Solon  were 
known  as  vo/noi,  whilst  those  of  Draco  were  called 
^eafwi  Hesiod  speaks  of  the  Muses  singing  the  laws 
and  noble  customs  of  all. 

Movaai  .  .  .  fjiXirovTai  ttcivtwv  re  vo/hovq  koI  ri^ea 
Kicva. 

It  is  of  I'Oittoc  that  Plato  wrote  and  Pindar  sang : 
No^ioc,  of  mortals  and  immortals  King,  ruling  with 
hand  superb ! 

No/ioc^  6  TTavTwv  (iaatXevQ 
^vaT(oi>  re  Ka\  a^avarivv 
'ayn  SiKaiiov  to  jiiaiorarov 
VTrepTUTq  X^'P'- 

A  conception  of  law  which  seems  peculiar  to 
Arabs  and  Teutons  is  that  of  Knotdedge,  Kar"eHoyr;V, 
from  the  roots //^  and  vid,  to  know.  The  latter  is 
the  source  of  the  Gothic  words  vitoth,  law;  veitvods, 
witness  ;  veitvoditha,  testimony  ;  veitvodjan,  to  give 
evidence ;  vitoda-laisarjos,  doctors  of  the  law ; 
vitoda-fastjos,  those  learned  in  the  law.     In  Anglo- 
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Saxon  untscip  is  evidence,  ge-ivita  a  witness ;  in 
Runic  vidn  is  evidence,  in  Danish  it  means  a  witness, 
whilst  vidne  is  to  bear  witness  and  vidnesshyrd  is 
evidence.  Similarly  in  Old  High  Grerman  Uuizod  is 
law,  from  uizan  to  know.  From  this  root  come 
also  our  English  words  9rit,  ri'itness,  wisdom  ;  and 
we  must  remember  that  in  Dutch  the  word  Wet  is 
still  the  recognised  term  for  Law. 

Another  thought  common  to  Saxons,  Frisians,  and 
Dutch  is  that  of  the  Eternal,  AE,  Eewe,  Eioa,  from 
V'i  to  go,  whence  also  come  the  words  dju,  alwv,  ad, 
aevum,  aiv,  ewig. 

Ni  hugjaith  ei  kvam  gatairad  Vitoth  aithtliau  praufetuns ; 
ni  kvam  gatairan  ak  usfulljan. 

Nelle  ge  wenan  that  ic  come  towurpan  tha  AE  odde  tha 
witegan.  ne  com  ic  na  towurpan  ac  gefyllan. 

"  Think  not  that  I  came  to  destroy  the  Law  or  the 
Prophets  :  I  came  not  to  desti'oy,  but  to  fulfil." — Matt,  v,  17. 

In  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Frisians  we  read : 

"  Koninges  setma  haetma  scrioun  riucht,  ende  alset 
riucht  scrioun  is,  so  haetmet  een  Ewa." 

"The  edict  of  the  King  is  called  Scrioun  Riucht^  and 
when  it  is  a  written  law  it  is  called  an  Ewa." 

Passing  on  to  the  Semitic  family  of  speech  we 
find  that  the  words  for  law  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
point,  like  the  Indian  and  Iranian  terms,  to  an 
astronomical  origin.  In  the  former  Tordli,  law,  and 
Jdreal'-^  moon,  both  come  from  \/  jar  ah,  to  point, 
throw,  fix.  Similarly  Tor,  an  Order  or  Series,  is 
from  a  root  tur,  meaning  to  go  round,  explore. 

On   the  other  hand,  such  terms  as  '^Sdriaat  and 
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Mizvdh,  from  the  roots  '^Saar  and  Zdvdh,  rather  point 
to  a  fixing  or  settling  by  the  mind,  hke  statutum. 

Kel  taufik  alsaab  jati  min  alsariaat  alaadelat. 

"All  prosperity  to  the  nation  comes  from  good  laws/^ 

Kel  ah'ad  vageb  jakun  massavi  banasar  aVsaraa. 

"  Every  one  ought  to  be  equal  in  the  sight  of  the  law." 

Asre  tmime  darek,  hak'olkim  hTorat'  Jhovah. 

"  Blessed  are  the  undefiled  in  the  Way,  who  walk  in  the 
Law  of  the  Lord. — Ps.  cxix.,  i. 

As  16  ebos  bhabiti  el  kal  Mizot'eUa. 

"■  Then  shall  I  not  be  ashamed  when  I  have  respect  unto 
all  thy  commandments." — Ps.  cxix,  6. 

If,  again,  we  turn  to  the  Turanian  family  of  speech 
the  thought  of  Law  is  that  of  an  orderly  sequence  of 
things  and  events. 

The  Chinese,  for  instance,  from  contemplation  of 
the  threads  of  a  web,  as  found  in  warp  and  woof  from 
which  silk  is  made,  and  of  the  wonderful  arrangement 
in  growth  of  grains  of  rice  and  other  cereals,  were 
led  at  last  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  to  the 
conception  of  universal  law.  For  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  characters  King  and  I.  Another  word  for  law 
is  Fa,  from  ''Swi,  water,  the  85th  radical,  and  K'^eu, 
to  go  away,  to  flow,  pointing  clearly  to  that  which 
reduces  things  to  their  true  and  proper  level. 

Wan  zo  fan  Fa  ju  min  f^un  zwi. 

"  When  the  King's  son  transgresses  the  Law  the  guilt 
is  the  same  (as  it  would  be)  in  the  case  ol'  the  people." 

Still  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
have  thought  out  the  question  in  a  way  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  Hindus,  for  the  historv  of 
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the  expression  so  often  on  the  lips  of  Lao-Zo,  and 
which  forms  the  corner-stone  of  his  buildinof  in 
metaphysics,  runs  parallel  with  the  Indian  Rta. 
Coming  from  radical  162,  /jo,  to  go,  the  word  Tdo  is 
first  of  all  the  Path  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  then  the 
Way  of  the  Head  or  Reason,  and,  lastly,  the  great 
Law  of  Life  or  Conscience,  so  that  we  get  the 
equation  : 

Lex  :  Aoyoy  :  :  Rta  :  Tao. 

In  the  Tao-te-Kin  we  read  : 

"  Eternal  circulation  is  the  Tao  of  Ways,  through  it  is 
the  equilibrium  of  worlds  ! 

"To  proclaim  the  Tao  is  beyond  us  all.  Many  looked  for 
it  but  failed  to  see  it,  many  listened  but  heai-d  it  not.  The 
ancients  knew  it,  this  right  Way,  deep,  mysterious,  far ! 

"  Reason  which  can  be  expressed  in  speech  is  not  the 
eternal  Tao,  but  the  Unnamed  may  be  the  everlasting 
Name.     The  Right  is  the  form  in  which  the  Tao  appears.^' 

And  in  the  Lun  Jii  Confucius  says  (iv,  8)  : 

"  If  a  man  hear  tlie  Tao  in  the  morning  he  may  die  at 
night  without  regret." 

The  result  of  our  linguistic  inquiry  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  thought  of  Law  arose  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  ordered  movements  of  Nature  and 
that  it  was  developed  from  experience  of  the 
necessary  inter-dependence  of  human  relationships. 
Thus  Rta  and  Tao  were  first  of  all  the  path  of  the 
planets,  the  way  of  the  stars  in  their  courses,  and, 
afterwards,  in  the  one  case  the  road  follow^ed  by  the 
Pitris,  the  fathers  of  the  Aryan  race,  and,  in  the 
other,  the  way  of  the  heart,  or  moral  law. 
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But  perhaps  the  most  important  and  conclusive  of 
the  proofs  of  our  contention  is  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  astronomy.  The  claim  made  to  Solon  by 
the  pries>5t  of  K'em,  that  he  and  his  learned  order  had 
the  stored  wisdom  of  50,000  years,  is  based  upon 
the  cortemplation  of  the  skies.  In  a  very  real 
sense  t^  ■  records  of  races  and  of  dynasties,  of 
systems  id  of  worlds  depend  upon  the  zodiac,  for 
whether  it  be  for  the  length  of  a  pulse-beat  or  for 
the  milii-stones  of  the  stars  we  must  in  the  end  refer, 
as  the  Egyptians  did,  to  the  very  circle  of  the 
heavens. 

So  sure  were  the  Egyptians  that  Law  was  esta- 
blished by  the  heavenly  signs  that  they  worshipped 
one  set  of  gods  while  particular  cycles  persisted, 
and  another  set  as  the  cycles  changed. 

In  his  interesting  work  on  the  '  Faith  of  Ancient 
Egypt '  Mr.  Coryn  points  out  that  the  ideograms  in 
the  great  picture  of  the  zodiac  in  the  temple  at 
Denderah  and  upon  the  papyri  tell  us  that  when 
that  picture  was  painted  the  sun  was  in  the  sign  of 
the  virgin  at  the  spring  equinox,  and  that  it  had 
returned  to  that  sign  three  times  within  the  obser- 
vation of  their  priests. 

The  equinoctial  points,  falling  backward  through 
the  signs,  pass  through  all  the  signs  in  25,920  years, 
and,  as  each  sign  is  30  degrees  in  length,  the  equi- 
noctial points  will  move  through  one  degree  of  the 
great  circle  in  72  years,  and  there  will  be  72  quinaries 
or  sets  of  five  degrees,  and  the  equinoctial  points 
will  remain  in  each  of  these  quinaries  for  360  years. 
As  the  sun  passed  into  each  new  sign  of  the  zodiac 
at  the  equinox,  i.e.  every  2160  years,  a  new  order 
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of  gods  came  into  power.  "  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Coryn, 
"  about  6000  years  ago  we  find  the  reign  of  the 
bull-headed  gods,  because  the  sun  had  entered 
Taurus,  the  Bull,  and  they  persisted  for  o  ,^er  2000 
years  and  then  gave  place  to  the  ram-headed  gods, 
which  endured  for  another  2000  years." 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  as  remark  by  this 
Egyptian  scholar,  that  this  processional  cyt  seems  to 
be  the  key  to  all  the  great  cosmic  cycles,  although, 
so  far  as  we  know,  wholly  without  instruments,  the 
prehistoric  astronomers  of  India  and  Egypt  arrived 
at  the  same  measurement,  all  the  Jugas,  Kalpas, 
and  manvantaras  being  exact  multiples  of  25,920. 

In  order  to  determine  the  temporal  sequence  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  life  of  the  individual  or  of 
the  race  one  needs  a  measure  as  unchangeable  as 
possible.  From  their  motion  according  to  an 
eternal  fixity  and  from  their  periodically  recurring 
phenomena,  single  heavenly  bodies  afford  this 
measure.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  sun 
and  moon,  which,  in  the  earliest  times  of  human  cul- 
ture, were  looked  upon  as  the  natural  measurers  of 
time,  inasmuch  as,  by  its  apparent  circuit,  the  sun 
measures  the  seasons  and  the  year ;  and  the  moon, 
by  its  changing  phases,  the  shorter  periods,  the 
months. 

Similarly,  in  the  evolution  of  society,  that  which 
became  settled  and  fixed  was  that  by  which  man 
lived ;  custom  was  consolidated,  law  was  established. 
This  is  the  implication  of  such  expressions  as 
D^arma,  Dkae^sa,  G^jutc. 

Nor  is  this  all.    The  struggles  of  light  with  dark- 
ness,  of    day    with   night   constituted    the   natural 
VOL.   xxxiv.  "^ 
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symbol  of  civilisation  and  savagery,  of  good  and 
evil,  leading  up  to  that  interesting  and  remarkable 
thought  of  Law  which  we  owe  to  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers, AE,  the  eternal. 

The  noble  and  beautiful  saying  of  the  Konigsberg 
Professor,  who  has  been  well  described  as  a  King  in 
the  realm  of  thought,  expresses  not  only  the  feeling 
of  the  eighteenth  century  philosopher,  but  really  the 
experience  of  mankind.  "  Two  things  there  are," 
said  Immanuel  Kant,  "which,  the  more  I  consider 
them,  fill  me  with  ever-growing  wonder  and  awe : 
the  starry  Heaven  above  and  the  moral  Law  within!" 

Here,  then,  as  elsewhere,  progress  has  been  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  nature  to  mind, 
from  matter  to  spirit,  confirming  the  weighty  words 
of  the  great  apostle  :  "  First  that  which  is  natural, 
afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual." 

"God  is  Law  say  the  wise,  0   Soul,  and  let  us  rejoice, 
For  if  he  thunder  by  law,  the  thunder  is  yet  His  voice. 

Law  is  God  say  some  :  no  God  at  all  says  the  fool, 
For  all  we  have  power  to  see  is  a  straight  staff  bent  in 
a  pool. 

And  the  ear  of  man  cannot  hear,  and  the  eye  of  man 

cannot  see, 
But,  if  we  could  hear  and  see  this  vision,  were  it  not 

He  ? " 
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By  Hensley  Henson,  Dean  of  Durham, 

Hon.  Prof,  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Dvn-ham ; 
Sometime  Fellow  of  All  Sonls  College,  Oxford. 

[Eead  March  22nd,  1916.] 

Sir  Heney  Newbolt,  D.Litt.,  Vice-President,  in  the 

Chair. 

On  March  21st,  1755,  Warburton  wrote  to  his 
friend  Hurd  announcing  his  nomination  to  a  canonry 
of  Durham.     The  letter  is  characteristic : 

"You  will  see  in  the  papers  an  article  that  mentions 
me,  wliicli  will  give  you  pleasure,  on  which  account  I 
thought  myself  obliged  to  confirm  it  to  you.  The  Bishop 
of  Durham,  concurring  with  the  Attorney  General  in  their 
good  opinion  of  me,  has  given  me  the  prebend  which  was 
lately  Mangey's,  near  £500.  He  had  other  friends,  you 
may  imagine,  to  oblige ;  so  I  have  resigned  the  Prebend 
of  Gloucester,  and  I  shall  resign  another  piece  of  prefer- 
ment in  the  country.  But  the  free  motion  and  friendly 
manner  in  which  this  thing  was  done,  you  will  easily 
believe,  enhances  the  value  of  it  to  me.  My  friends  are 
solicitous  in  these  matters  for  me ;  I  myself  at  this  time 
of  life,  extremely  little.^^"^ 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth  century 

*  Vide  'Letters  from  a  late  eminent  Prelate  to  one  of  his  Friends/ 
p.  187.     Second  edition.     London,  1809. 
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ecclesiastic  to  pose  even  in  his  intimate  corre- 
spondence. To  so  close  a  friend  as  Hnrd  one  might 
have  supposed  even  Warburton  would  have  dis- 
pensed with  that  little  flourish  about  his  indifference 
to  preferment. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  was  57  years 
old,  and  had  yet  twenty  years  of  vigorous  life  before 
the  lethargy  of  old  age  should  come  upon  him, 
anticipating  his  actual  departure  in  1779.  His 
patron  was  the  amiable  and  popular  Richard  Trevor, 
who  had  succeeded  Butler  on  the  throne  of  Durham 
in  1752.  Without  being  great  in  any  category  of 
greatness,  Trevor  approved  himself  to  his  contem- 
poraries as  an  excellent  bishop  and  a  lovable  man. 
"  Never  were  the  shining  qualities  of  the  Palatine 
more  justly  tempered  by  the  milder  graces  of  the 
Diocesan,"  said  the  preacher  of  his  Funeral  Sermon 
in  Newcastle. 

Thomas  Mangey  (1688-1755),  to  whose  stall 
Warburton  succeeded,  had  died  on  March  6th,  only 
a  fortnight  before  the  date  of  the  letter  which 
I  have  quoted.  He  had  held  the  canonry  since 
1721,  a  period  of  thirty-four  years,  having  been 
appointed  by  the  Crown  at  the  end  of  Lord  Crewe's 
long  episcopate.  When  the  clemency  of  William  III, 
yielding  to  the  appeal  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  had 
suffered  Crewe  to  remain  in  possession  of  his 
bishopric,  the  right  of  nominating  the  prebendaries 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  had  been  transferred  to 
the  Crown.  Mangey  was  "  an  active  and  prolific 
writer,"  and  a  scholar  of  no  mean  quality.  His 
edition  of  Philo's  '  Works '  was  declared  to  be  still 
the   best   by  Dr.    Edersheim    after    an  interval  of 
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nearly  150  years.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the 
fifth  stall,  but  was  almost  immediately  transferred  to 
the  first,  a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  explain 
the  fact  that  he,  though  so  recently  appointed, 
was  the  spokesman  of  the  Chapter  when  Bishop 
Talbot,  Lord  Crewe's  successor,  visited  Durham  in 
1722.  The  speech  in  which  he  welcomed  the  new 
Bishop  is  printed  by  Nichols,  and  includes  a  rose- 
coloured  description  of  the  diocese,  with  very 
eulogistic  references  to  the  preceding  Bishops, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  agreeable  to  so 
thorough-going  a  Whig  as  Talbot. 

"  We  may  venture  to  assure  your  Lordship  (and  to  the 

steady  vigilance  of  your  two  immediate  Predecessors  it  is 

owing),  that  in  this  See  there  are  as  few  defects  to  supply, 

as  few  tares  deserving  episcopal  correction,  as  in  any  other 

•of  the  kingdom.'^ 

The  College  of  Durham  then  included  a  Dean, 
and  twelve  prebendaries  or  major  canons.  Its 
wealth  and  its  remoteness  rendered  it  exceptionally 
attractive  to  ambition,  and  secured  a  comfortable 
immunity  from  public  criticism.  Warburton  had 
some  dim  perception  of  the  abuses  which  none  the 
less  he  himself  conspicuously  illustrated.  On  Butler's 
death  in  1752,  he  wrote  some  words  which  might 
stand  as  a  description  of  one  aspect  of  Georgian 
Anglicanism : 

"  Reckon  upon  it,  that  Durham  goes  to  some  noble 
ecclesiastic.  ^Tis  a  morsel  only  for  them.  Our  Grandees 
have  at  last  found  their  way  back  into  the  Church.  I  only 
wonder  they  have  been  so  long  about  it.  But  be  assured 
that  nothing  but  a  new  religious  evolution,  to  sweep  away 
*  Vide  ■  Literary  Anecdotes,'  vol.  ii,  p.  151. 
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the  fragments  that  Harry  the  Vlllth  left,  after  banqueting- 
his  courtiers,  will  drive  them  out  again.  The  Church  has 
been  of  old  the  cradle  and  the  throne  of  the  younger 
Nobility.'^  ^ 

Of  course  this  is  a  considerable  over-statement  of 
the  facts.  The  Grrandees  had  not  refused  even  the 
highest  places  in  the  hierarchy  to  humbly-born  men, 
who  had  proved  their  worth.  Thus,  to  take  as  an 
illustration  the  highest  position  of  all,  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  since  the  Reformation 
most  have  been  drawn  from  the  middle  class,  and 
perhaps  rather  from  the  lower  than  the  higher 
section  of  it.  Matthew  Parker  was  a  tradesman's 
son;  Grindal,  a  farmer's;  Whitgift,  a  merchant's; 
Abbott,  a  cloth-worker's  ;  Laud,  a  clothier's  ;  Juxon, 
a  merchant's ;  Sheldon's  father  is  described  as  "  a 
menial  servant"  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury; 
Tillotson's  was  a  cloth-worker ;  Potter's,  a  draper. 
Joseph  Butler,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Protestant 
Bishops  of  Durham,  was  the  son  of  a  linen-draper. 
Lowth,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Warburton, 
was  an  apothecary's  grandson ;  and  Warburton 
himself  was  not  precisely  "born  in  the  purple." 
In  the  lower  ranks  of  the  hierarchy,  perhaps,  there 
was  more  justification  for  Warburton's  censure, 
though  the  Bishops,  rather  than  the  "Grrandees," 
were  the  jDrincipal  offenders.  Episcopal  patronage 
was  mainly  adminstered  on  the  principle  of  the 
Evangelical  saying,  "  Let  the  children  first  he  filled  "  ; 
and  nowhere  was  that  principle  more  conspicuously 
operative  than  in  the  great  Foundation  of  Durham. 
The  Dean  was   the  courtly  and   23opular    Spencer 

*  Vide  '  Letters/  p.  118. 
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Compton,  son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Among  the 
twelve  prebendaries  were  some  holders  of  famous 
names.  Dolben,  Sharp,  and  Stillingfleet  were  among 
the  seniors,  and  all  were  representatives  of  the  greater 
Churchmen  who  had  made  those  names  illustrious 
in  an  earlier  generation.  Bishop  Trevor  succeeded 
in  bringing  together  some  men  of  more  than  ordinary- 
distinction.  In  1754  Joseph  Spence,  dear  to  all 
students  of  literature  as  the  author  of  'Literary 
Anecdotes,'  which  illumine  where  but  for  them  all 
were  darkness,  received  his  stall.  The  year  1755, 
which  brought  Warburton  to  Durham,  brought  also 
Jacques  Sterne,  uncle  of  the  immortal  Laurence, 
and  with  no  other  claim  to  remembrance,  and  Robert 
Lowth,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  the  most 
formidable  of  the  many  champions  whom  Warburton 
challenged  to  battle.  Nichols  has  a  story  which 
cannot  be  true  as  it  stands,  but  may  possibly 
enshrine  a  truth. 

"Dr.  Lowth  was  for  some  time  a  prebendary  of  Durham, 
aud  was  succeeded  in  his  stall  there  by  Dr.  Warburton ; 
and  it  has  been  said,  that  the  first  disgust  taken  by  these 
gentlemen  to  each  other  was  occasioned  by  a  disagreement 
between  their  ladies  respecting  some  articles  of  furniture, 
on  quitting  the  prebendal  house."  "^ 

Warburton  says  himself,  in  the  letter  which  I 
have  quoted,  that  he  succeeded  to  the  stall  of  Dr. 
Mangey,  and  Lowth,  so  far  from  preceding  him, 
followed  after  an  interval  of  some  months.  Still 
there  are  many  opportunities  for  feminine  contro- 
versy in  the  confined  society  of  a  College,  and  it  is 

*  Vide  '  Literary  Anecdotes,'  vol.  ii,  p.  421. 
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not  clijSicult  to  imagine  that  the  prebendaries'  ladies^ 
were  at  no  loss  for  a  casus  belli,  if  they  wanted  one. 
Warburton  came  to  Durham  with  a  great  repu- 
tation. No  clergyman  of  the  day  could  point  to  so 
considerable  a  production  of  books.  His  '  Alliance 
between  Church  and  State '  had  appeared  as  long^ 
before  as  1736,  and  had  been  followed  in  1737  by 
the  first  part  of  that  amazing  book,  '  The  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses,'  of  which  the  second  part  ap- 
peared in  1741.  In  1747  he  had  published  his 
edition  of  '  Shakespeare,'  in  1750  his  '  Julian,'  and  in 
1751  his  edition  of  Pope's  '  Works.'  These  were  but 
the  big  trees  standing  up  in  a  rank  undergrowth  of 
smaller  works,  mostly  controversial.  It  would  not. 
be  excessive  to  say  that  "Warburton  was  the  most 
notorious  ecclesiastic  of  the  day  when  he  came  to 
Durham  in  1755  to  be  installed  as  prebendarj'-.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  he  carried  himself  with  a 
high  hand.  Such  references  to  his  colleagues  as  I 
have  observed  are  uniformly  contemptuous.  His 
attitude  towards  the  College  usages  was  that  of  a 
supercilious  reformer.  He  is  remembered  in 
Durham  as  having  abolished  the  use  of  the  copes,, 
and  having  tried  to  abolish  the  ancient  hospitality, 
which  had  been  carefully  ordained  in  Queen  Mary's 
statutes,  and  which  carried  on  the  tradition  of  the 
great  Monastery  which  the  College  had  replaced. 
He  took  umbrage  at  this  hospitality  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  Durham.  Two  letters  preserved  at 
Auckland  Castle  give  a  lively  description  of  his  first 
impressions.  They  have  been  recently  edited  for 
the  Surtees  Society  by  the  present  Bishop  of 
Durham.     The  first,  dated  May  30th,  1755,  begins. 
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with  a  reference  to  the  lavish  hospitality  into  which 
the  new  prebendary  had  been  immediately  plunged : 

"  I  have  noAV  been  near  a  week  at  Durham  :  and  tho^  I 
came  during  a  cessation  of  eatings  that  is,  between  the 
going  out  of  one  Prebendary,  and  the  coming  in  of  another, 
yet  I  have  done  nothing  but  feast  from  morning  to  night."  "^ 

Warburton's  habitual  temperance  was  disgusted, 
his  arrogance  was  offended,  by  the  capitular 
festivities.  He  could  see  in  the  public  table,  which 
the  Dean  and  Prebendaries  were  bound  by  statute 
to  maintain,  and  which  absorbed  a  considerable  part 
of  the  corporate  income,  nothing  more  than  a 
senseless  waste  of  money.  On  August  9th,  1757, 
he  writes  to  Hurd  : 

"  I  have  done  feasting,  and  leave  this  place  tomorrow. 
This  luxury  is  not  only  opprobrious  to  us,  but  hurtful  to 
the  place,  as  only  making  a  number  of  idle  beggars.  By 
that  I  spend,  I  reckon  there  is  spent  yearly  by  the  Chapter 
at  least  £1000  a  year  in  this  unedifying  way;  a  sum 
sufficient  to  erect  and  endow  an  Hospital  for  the  sick.  I 
have  proposed  to  employ  it  that  way.  I  don't  meet  with 
one  but  who  singly  says  yes  :  and  yet  I  don't  believe  I 
could  get  one  to  second  me  in  Chapter.  However,  I  shall 
try  at  the  next  General  Chapter."  t 

Warburton  was  defeated ;  the  time  for  such 
changes  was  not  yet.  The  early  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  brought  upon  Durham  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  common  table 
which  moved  his  scornful  protest  is  now  only  a 
memory. 

He  was  more  successful  in  his  attack  on  the  copes,. 

*  Vide  '  Surtees  Society  Publications,'  vol.  124,  p.  195. 
t  Vide  '  Letters,'  p.  249. 
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and  every  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  will 
regret  his  success.  Visitors  to  Durham  will  have 
seen  the  interesting  and  beautiful  copes  preserved 
in  the  Chapter  Library.  These  were  regularly  used 
in  the  Cathedral  at  Divine  Service  until  the  year 
1760,  when  Warburton  in  a  fit  of  petulance  cast  his 
cope  aside,  and  then  persuaded  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  do  likewise.  In  the  Diary  of  Thomas 
Gyll,  Solicitor  General  of  the  County  Palatine  at 
the  time,  the  episode  is  thus  described  : 

"  At  the  latter  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August  (1760), 
the  old  copes  (those  raggs  of  popery)  which  had  been  used 
in  the  Communion  Service,  at  the  Abbey,  ever  since  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  were  ordered  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  to  be  totally  disused  and  laid  aside.  Dr.  Warburton, 
one  of  the  prebendarys  and  bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  very 
zealous  to  have  them  laid  aside,  and  so  was  Dr.  Cowper, 
the  Dean."* 

In  a  letter  to  Hurd,  dated  from  Grosvenor  Square, 
February  26th,  1765,  Warburton  mentions  his  notes 
on  Neal's  *  Puritans.'  The  letter  is  worth  quoting 
at  length : 

"  I  cannot  forbear  telling  you,  that  when  we  all  dined 
with  the  Archbishop,  after  his  uprising  from  the  gout, 
amongst  other  things  of  equal  importance,  he  told  his 
Brethren,  in  assembly  complete  and  full,  that  Mr.  Ridley 
had  undertaken  to  answer  Phillips's  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole. 
You  will  hardly  guess  what  I  said  on  this  occasion 
though  you  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  my  indiscreet 
and  uncourtly  politicks — take  it  then  in  the  very  words  I 
said  it,  as  near  as  I  can  remember — '  My  Lord,  we  are 
much  bounden  to  your  Grace  for  your  incessant  care  of  the 

*  Vide  '  Surtees  Society's  Publications,'  vol.  cxviii,  p.  208. 
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'Cliurcli's  interest.  I  think  Mr.  Ridley  sufficiently  qualified 
for  bis  undertaking.  Yet  I  could  have  wished  that  the 
task  had  been  performed  by  some  in  a  more  eminent  station. 
Mr.  Ridley's  name  puts  me  in  mind  of  his  great  namesake, 
the  Bishop  of  London.  In  those  times,  my  Lord,  the 
Bishops  did  not  leave  these  matters  to  their  Chaplains,  but 
.performed  them  themselves.  He  of  London,  and  Jewel  of 
Salisbury,  have  made  their  names  immortal  by  their 
Defences  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England.  And  I 
suppose  they  encouraged  one  another  in  these  undertakings, 
by  the  reason  of  Sarpedon,  in  Homer,  to  his  friend  Glaucus. 
'Why,'  says  that  generous  hero,  'are  we  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  our  brethren  with  superior  titles  and  riches, 
but  that  we  may  out-do  them  in  the  service  of  the  publick  ; 
so  that  when  men  see  our  great  achievements,  they  may 
say,  these  men  deserve  their  superior  titles  and  riches  who 

perform  thus  nobly  ?  '  

"  A  silence  ensued.  But  the  thing  did  not  seem  to  be 
taken  amiss.  And  some  said  with  good  humour  enough, 
'Why  do  you  not  undertake  this  cause  yourself?'  I 
replied,  '  When  I  think  T  can  do  any  service,  I  do  not  stay 
to  be  called  upon.  And  I  appeal  to  Neal's  History  of  the 
Puritans,  in  three  volumes,  now  in  the  Library  at  Durham, 
which  at  one  of  my  residences  I  took  home  to  my  house, 
and  at  breakfast  time  filled  the  margins  quite  through  ;  which 
I  think  to  be  a  full  confutation  of  all  his  false  facts  and 
partial  representations.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  has  seen 
it,  or,  at  least,  heard  of  it.'  And  so  we  parted  in  much 
good  humour.""^ 

Warburton's  treatment  of  the  Chapter  property 
was  on  a  par  with  his  respect  for  the  collegiate 
traditions.  To  fill  the  margins  of  books  with  anno- 
tations is  only  legitimate  when  the  author  of  the 
annotations  is  also  the  owner  of  the  book  annotated. 
No  doubt  Warburton  was  fully  persuaded  that  he 

*  Vide  '  Letters,'  pj).  355-357. 
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was  adding  value  to  the  volumes  he  selected  for 
criticism,  and  it  is  the  case  that  the  volumes  in 
question  owe  their  princijDal  interest  to  his  notes- 

Warburton  was  not  unfamiliar  with  the  history 
and  literature  of  England  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  three  letters  belonging  to  the  year 
1753  he  dilates  to  Hurd  on  the  authorities  for  that 
period.  When  almost  immediately  after  his  apjooint- 
ment  to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester  in  1759  he 
was  nominated  to  preach  on  the  anniversary  of 
Charles  I's  execution,  he  was  able  to  bring  to  his 
task  an  interest  which  was  rare,  and  an  extensive 
information  which  was  perhaps  unique. 

"  On  the  30tli  of  January,  1760,"  Avrites  his  biographer,. 
"  ten  days  after  his  consecration,  he  preached  the  customary 
sermon  before  the  Lords.  I  mention  this  only  because  his 
sermon,  which  of  course  was  printed,  is  one  of  the  best  he  ever^ 
wrote,  and  the  best  without  question  that  was  ever  preached 
on  that  day.  It  could  not  be  any  other,  since,  besides  his 
great  abiHties  as  a  writer,  he  possessed  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  our  history,  and  of  that  period  of  it  in  particular, 
I  have  heard  him  say  that  there  was  scarce  a  pamphlet  or 
memoir  published  between  1640  and  1660  which  he  had  not 
read.  This  predilection  for  the  history  of  the  rebellion 
seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  circumstance  just 
touched  by  me  in  the  entrance  of  this  discoui'se.  I 
observed  that  his  grandfather  had  been  active  in  that 
scene.  His  grandmother,  a  woman  of  sense  and  spirit^ 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  would  often  (as  I  have  heard 
him  say)  take  a  pleasure  to  relate  to  him,  when  a  boy,, 
such  passages  of  those  times  as  she  remembered  and  was 
well  acquainted  with.  He  had  thoughts  at  one  time  of 
writing  the  history  of  the  civil  wars.""^ 

*  Vide  Hard's  '  Life  of  Warburton,"  pp.  86,  87. 
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Hurd  of  course  exaggerates  the  extent  of  liis 
hero's  knowledge  and  the  quality  of  his  work,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  substantial  truth 
of  his  statement.  AYarburton  felt  drawn  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  not  only  by  its  highly  contro- 
versial character,  but  also  by  a  pardonable  pride 
in  his  descent  from  a  well-known  Royalist. 

There  was  another,  and  perhaps  a  more  com- 
pelling reason  for  Warburton's  close  study  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Methodist  movement 
was  then  disturbing  society.  Its  substantial  merits 
were  still  obscured  by  the  extravagances  of  its  early 
enthusiasm.  Good  men  like  Bishop  Butler  regarded 
it  with  profound  misgiving  and  dislike.  Warburton 
found  in  it  everything  which  insulted  his  intelli- 
ofence  and  roused  his  scorn.  He  turned  back  to  the 
records  of  the  preceding  century  for  weapons  to 
use  against  a  new  generation  of  fanatics,  in  whom 
he  recognised  all  the  old  characteristics,  and  from 
whom  he  anticipated  some  of  the  former  conse- 
quences. In  1762  "Warburton  put  forward  an 
effective  and  elaborate  attack  on  Methodism  in  the 
form  of  a  treatise  on  '  The  Doctrine  of  Grace  or  the- 
Office  and  Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  vindicated 
from  the  insults  of  infidelity  and  the  abuses  of 
fanaticism.'  In  one  place  he  thus  connects  the  later 
^vith  the  earlier  generation  of  enthusiasts : 

"  We  see  Methodism,  at  present,  under  a  well-established- 
watchful  Government,  where  it  is  obliged  to  wear  a  less 
audacious  look.  To  know  its  true  character,  and  native 
disposition,  we  should  see  it  in  all  its  fortunes.  And  this- 
our  own  country,  productive  of  every  strange  thing,  hath 
given  us  ample  means  to  contemplate.     For  they  who  now 
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^o  under  the  name  of  Methodists,  were,  in  the  days  of  our 
forefathers,  called  Precisians  :  terms  of  their  own  devising, 
and  (as  the  fruits  of  the  same  spirit)  nearly  synonymous, 
importing  that  the  bearers  of  them  had  carefully  squared 
out  their  religion  by  line  and  level.  The  elder  Methodism 
on  its  first  appearance,  put  on  the  same  suffering  exterior, 
which  we  see  the  younger  brother  wear  at  present. 
During  the  firm  administration  of  Elizabeth  it  disguised, 
and  but  barely  disguised,  its  native  ferocity,  in  a  feigned 
submission  ;  after  having  invited  persecution  with  the  air 
of  a  persecutor.  Those  times,  we  may  be  sure,  would  not 
suffer  it  to  wait  long  for  what  it  wanted.  And  then,  as  a 
precious  metal,  which  had  undergone  its  trial  in  the  fire, 
and  left  all  its  dross  behind,  the  Sect,  with  great  propriety, 
changed  its  name,  from  Precisian  to  Puritan.  But  in  the 
weak  and  distracted  times  of  Charles  I  it  ventured  to 
throw  off  the  mask ;  and  under  the  name  of  Independent, 
became  the  chief  agent  of  all  the  dreadful  disorders  which 
terminated  that  unhappy  reign.  For  Independency  Avas  a 
name  as  well  suited  to  the  weakness  of  that  government, 
which  it  defied  and  overturned^  as  Methodism  is  to  the 
strength  of  this,  of  which  it  stands  in  awe.  Nor  is  this 
pedigree,  which  makes  Methodism  of  the  younger  house  to 
Independency  invented,  like  heraldic  fictions,  to  ennoble 
my  subject.  Whoever  reads  the  large  accounts  of  the 
Spiritual  state  of  the  Regicides  while  under  condemnation 
(written  and  published  at  that  time  by  their  friends,  to 
make  them  pass,  Avith  the  people,  for  saints  and  martyrs), 
and  compares  them  Avith  the  circumstantial  Journals  of  the 
Methodists,  Avill  find  so  exact  a  conformity  in  the  frenzy 
of  sentiment,  and  even  in  the  cant  of  expression,  upon  the 
subjects  of  Faith,  Grace,  Redemption,  Regeneration, 
Justification,  &c.,  as  may  fully  satisfy  him,  that  they  are 
both  of  the  same  stock,  and  ready,  on  a  return  of  the  like 
kindly  season,  to  produce  the  same  fruits.  All  the  differ- 
ence Avhich  distance  of  times  and  vai'iety  of  circumstances 
have   effected   is    only   this :    the    Methodist   is   noAV,  an 
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Apostolic  Independent :   and  the  Independent  was  then,  a 
Mahometan  Methodist.''^ 

Hurd  allows  his  admiration  of  Warburton's 
onslaught  on  IMethodism  to  carry  him  into  the 
doubtful  sphere  of  prophecy.  "  This  discourse,"  he 
sajs,  "  like  Pascal's  Letters,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  the  singular  merit  of  the  composition,  will 
be  read,  when  the  sect  that  gave  occasion  to  it,  is 
forgotten  :  or  rather  the  sect  will  find  a  sort  of 
immortality  in  this  discourse."  This  complaisant 
prophecy  reads  oddly  now  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  century,  but  neither  Warburton  nor  Hurd 
was  conspicuously  fitted  for  the  prophet's  role. 

With  such  interests  and  prejudices,  then,  War- 
burton  arrived  in  Durham,  and  established  himself 
in  the  house,  hard  by  the  College  Gate,  now  occu- 
pied by  Mrs.  Hodgson  Fowler.  In  due  course  he 
betook  himself  to  the  Chapter  Library,  housed  then, 
as  now,  in  the  old  Refectory  which  had  been  rebuilt 
and  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  library  by  John 
Sudbury,  who  held  the  Deanery  from  1661  to  1684. 
We  possess  a  record  of  books  purchased  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  during  the  years  1638  to  1816. 
The  three  volumes  of  Neal's  '  History  of  the 
Puritans  '  had  been  purchased  in  the  year  1738,  the 
very  year  which  witnessed  the  completion  of  the 
work  by  the  appearance  of  a  fourth  volume  carry- 
ing the  narrative  down  to  the  Toleration  Act  (1689) 
This  volume,  however,  was  never  purchased,  and 
AYarburton  read  and  annotated  only  the  first  three 
volumes,  published  in  the  years  1732,  1733,  and 
1734.     We  may  observe  that  the  Chapter  Library 

*  Vide  '  Warbui-ton's  Works,'  vol.  iv,  p.  643  (1788). 
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contained  at  that  time  most  of  the  standard  works 
on  English  ecclesiastical  history  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  some  were  added,  probably  at 
Warburton's  instance,  during  his  tenure  of  his 
-canonry.  I  thought  it  possible  that  he  might  have 
annotated  other  books,  but  the  Librarian,  who  has 
kindly  made  some  examination  for  me,  cannot  find 
any  other  evidence  of  his  literary  efforts.  Annotation 
in  the  margins  of  the  books  which  he  read  appears 
to  have  been  a  common  practice  with  Warburton, 
but  presumably,  save  in  the  case  of  Neal's  '  History 
of  the  Puritans,'  he  confined  himself  to  books  of 
which  he  was  himself  the  owner.  Does  the  excep- 
tion indicate  that  he  w^as  regarded  as  the  Anglican 
Cliampion  by  his  brethren  at  Durham,  who  were 
thus  glad  to  hand  over  to  him  for  castigation  the 
Schismatic's  record  ?  We  have  seen  how  proud  he 
was  of  his  performance,  and  how  he  bragged  of  it 
openly.  Even  in  those  days  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  he  would  have  done  this  if  he  had  not  been 
encouraged  by  the  common  desire  to  enrich  the 
Chapter  property  with  his  polemical  learning.  A 
copy  of  Lord  Clarendon's  '  History  '  annotated  by 
Warburton  is  preserved  at  Hartlebury  Castle. 
Nichols  says  that  "  a  copy  of  Lord  Orrery's  '  Two 
Letters  from  Dr.  Bentley  in  the  Shades  below  to 
Lord  Orrery  in  a  land  of  thick  Darkness  '  may  be 
seen  with  Mr.  Warburton's  free  animadversions  upon 
them,  entered  on  the  magin  with  his  own  hand."  * 

"  H  you  was  here,"  Avrote  Warburton  from  Wey- 
mouth in  1758,  "  you  would  see  how  I  have  scribbled 
over  the  margins  of  Tindal's  '  Christianity  as  old  as 

*  Vide '  Literary  Anecdotes,'  ii,  p.  232. 
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the  Creation."  *  Evidently  Warburton  was  not  to  be 
trusted  with  books  :  his  controversial  instincts  were 
apt  to  be  too  strong  for  the  rights  of  property  ! 
He  would  have  been  on  the  black  list  of  a  modern 
librarian. 

Before  examining  Warburton's  marginal  notes,  in 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  supposed  himself  to  have 
provided  "  a  full  confutation  of  all  his  (Neal's)  false 
facts  and  partial  representations,"  we  may  observe 
that  the  Notes  were  neither  the  earliest  nor  the  most 
effective  of  the  criticisms  which  the  '  History  of  the 
Puritans '  had  evoked.  Two  writers,  Isaac  Maddox 
(afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph)  and  Zachary  Grey, 
had  anticipated  Warburton.  The  former  published 
•in  1733  'A  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine,  Discipline, 
and  Worship  of  the  Church  of  England  established 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  from  the  injurious 
reflections  of  Mr.  Neal's  first  volume  of  the  History 
of  the  Puritans.'  To  this  criticism  Neal  had  made 
reply  in  *  A  Review  of  the  Principal  Facts  objected 
to  in  the  first  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Puritans,' 
which  he  added  as  a  Preface  to  his  third  volume, 
published  in  1736.  This  reply  AYarburton  had  seen  : 
whether  he  had  read  Maddox's  criticism  does  not 
appear.  Zachary  Grey's  onslaught  on  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  volumes  appeared  in  1736,  1737, 
and  1739,  and  was  never  answered.  Neal  was  at 
the  time  in  bad  health,  and  died  in  1743.  AYar- 
burton  had  read  Grey's  edition  of  Butler's '  Hudi- 
bras,'  which,  indeed,  he  abused  characteristically  in 
the  Preface  of  his  '  Shakespeare,'  expressing  his 
doubt  whether  "  so  execrable  a  heap  of  nonsense 

*  Vide  '  Letters,'  p.  267. 
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had  ever  appeared  in  any  learned  language  as  Grrey's" 
commentaries    on    '  Hudibras.' "       In    a    series    of 
pamphlets    Grrey    revenged    himself,    making  great 
play  with  Warburton's   very  vulnerable  edition  of 
*  Shakespeare.'     It  is  an  illustration  of  Warburton's 
colossal  egotism   that  he   should  have  ignored  the 
earlier  and  more  elaborate  replies  to  Neal's  volumes, 
Neal  and  Warburton  had  little  in  common.     The 
Dissenting  Historian  brought  to  his  task  an  earnest 
purpose,  great  industry,  and   resi3ectable  abilities, 
assisted  by  an  education  at  home  and  in  Holland, 
which   had    been    unusually  varied   and  thorough. 
His  prejudices    were    strong,    and   his    sympathies 
narrow,  but  he  was  certainly  honest,  and  perfectly 
convinced  of   his    own    impartiality.     His    book  is 
extraordinarily  dull,  but  for  this  he  is  not  wholly 
responsible.     No  genius  could  make  the  History  of 
the  Puritans  other  than  dull,  for  the  subject  matter 
is  poor,  the  leading  figures  lacking  in  charm,  and 
the  incidents  mainly  obscure  and  tiresome.     There 
is  no  escaping  from  the  fact  that  the  Puritan  move- 
ment, as  soon  as  it  had  fallen  apart  from  the  main 
stream  of  the  national  life  and  become  consciously 
sectarian,  lost  touch  with  the  best  elements  of  the 
Nation,  intellectual  and  even  moral,  and  degenerated 
into    a    dull   and    resentful   bigotry.       The    annals 
of  persecuted   minorities    are   rarely    edifying,    for 
persecution  breeds  fanaticism,  and  the  shadow  and 
Nemesis     of    fanaticism    is     intellectual     sterility. 
Accordingly  the  historian  has  to  do  with  little  men 
and  little  records,  a  literature  of  the  underworld, 
produced  in  holes  and  corners,   and  addressed  to 
a  public  more  conscientious  than  cultivated. 
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Warburton  was,  we  know,  a  literary  swash-buckler, 
as  superior  to  Neal  in  natural  ability  as  he  was 
inferior  in  character.  His  information  was  vast, 
multifarious,  and  easily  handled.  He  addressed 
himself  to  a  public  which  cared  much  for  literature, 
and  had  but  a  limp  interest  in  theology.  Both  men, 
indeed,  were  supporters  of  the  Revolution  Settlement, 
but  whereas  the  Dissenter  saw  no  more  in  it  than  a 
reasonable  modus  vivendi  in  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  nation,  the  Anglican  insisted  on  exalting  it 
.as  a  perfectly  balanced  system,  exhibiting  the  ideal 
relations  of  Church  and  State  in  a  civilised  com- 
munity. Underneath  the  marginal  notes  the  reader 
always  perceives  the  argument  of  '  The  Alliance,' 
Warburton's  first  and  most  successful  work.  When 
Neal  comments  very  justly  on  the  hardship  and 
inefficiency  of  the  Test  Act,  Warburton  observes : 

"  The  Author  has  here  and  in  the  Preface  to  the  former 
volume  confounded  together  two  things  very  distinct  and 
different,  a  Test  for  the  security  of  the  Established  Religion, 
and  the  Sacramental  Test  enjoined  for  that  purpose.  I 
think  a  Test  absolutely  uecessai-y  for  the  security  of  the 
■  established  Religion  where  there  are  diversities  of  sects  in 
-the  State:  and  I  think  the  Sacramental  Test  the  very 
worst  that  could  have  been  chosen  for  that  purpose,  because 
it  is  both  evaded  and  prophaned." 

Warburton's  argument  against  the  Puritans  was 
that,  while  asking  for  Toleration,  they  were  really 
aiming  at  Establishment ;  that  they  were  entitled  to 
the  one  but  not  to  the  other ;  that  their  own  perse- 
cuting principles  made  even  their  legitimate  plea 
grotesque  in  their  mouths ;  that,  wherever  they  had 
acquired  Establishment,  they  had  proved  themselves 
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to  be  persecutors.  In  all  this  he  was  adapting  his 
Revolution  Principles  to  the  contentions  of  the 
Royalist  writers  (Clarendon,  Harsnet,  Carte,  Butler), 
whom  alone  he  quotes,  and  whose  opinions  he  almost 
invariably  adopts.  He  had,  I  think,  a  genuine 
belief  in  Toleration,  and  a  genuine  dislike  of  perse- 
cution. His  hearty  nature  possesssed  a  rough 
kindliness  which  disinclined  him  to  a  harshness,  for 
which  his  political  theory  had  no  place  : 

"  The  Church  of  England  doubtless  was  right  in  exacting 
conformity  to  their  terms  of  Communion.  Then  it  was 
they  became  offenders  when  they  denied  a  toleration  to 
those  who  would  not  accept  their  terms  of  Communion, 
for  their  refusal  proceeding  from  an  opinion  (however  weak 
and  foolish)  that  the  terms  were  sinful,  they  had  a  right  to 
worship  God  in  their  own  way.  And  the  crime  of  Schism 
if  they  were  guilty  of  it,  they  were  to  answer  to  God  only, 
who  was  the  only  judge  how  far  the  sincerity  of  their 
erroneous  conscience  rendered  them  excusable/' 

This  is  good  sense,  but  it  does  not  go  very  far  to 
solve  the  practical  question,  as  the  Committees  who 
adjudge  the  quality  of  pleas  for  exemption  from 
military  service  could  certify.  When  Neal  sets 
down  as  one  of  the  points  of  controversy  between 
the  Puritans  and  the  Conformists,  "  the  natural 
right  that  every  man  has  to  judge  for  himself," 
Warburton  comments  with  just  severity  : 

"  With  what  face  could  the  author  speak  of  '  the  natural 
right  that  every  man  has  to  judge  for  himself '  as  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  controversy  between  the  Puritans  and 
Conformists,  when  his  whole  history  shows  that  this  was  a 
truth  unknown  to  either  party.  And  that,  as  the  Con- 
formists persecuted  because  they  thought  themselves  in  the- 
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right,  so  tlie  Puritans  insisted  on  their  Christian  liberty 
because  they  were  in  the  right :  not  because  all  sects 
(whether  in  the  right  or  wrong)  have  a  title  to  it :  on  which 
foundation  only  true  Christian  Liberty  rises." 

"  How  sad  then  was  the  case  of  the  Puritans  !  " 
exclaims  Neal,  and  Warburton  replies  on  the 
margin  : 

"  Their  case  was,  indeed,  more  sad  than  their  Historian 
intended  to  suggest.  It  was  the  common  infirmity  of 
Churchmen  to  persecute  when  in  power,  but  to  persecute 
as  the  Puritans  did  here,  while  under  oppression,  shows  the 
extremest  depravity  of  heart." 

Closely  related  to  his  hatred  of  persecution  was 
his  hatred  of  Calvinism.  There  is  a  ring  of  genuine 
conviction  about  his  comment  on  the  Lambeth 
Articles  which  Archbishop  Whitgift,  a  strong  Cal- 
vinist,  had  drafted,  and  which  the  Puritans  desired 
to  annex  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  impose  on 
the  Clergy  : 

"  I  would  fain  know  how  these  men  could  speak  worse 
of  the  evil  Being  himself.  How  deplorable  are  the  infirmi- 
ties of  human  nature  !  See  here  the  feverish  state  of  a 
puritanical  conscience.  These  men  could  set  Church  and 
State  in  a  flame  for  square  caps,  surplices,  and  the  cross  in 
Baptism,  while  they  swallowed  and  even  contended  for 
these  horrible  decrees,  the  frightful  and  disordered  dreams 
of  a  crude,  sour-tempered,  persecuting  bigot,  who  counter- 
works his  Creator,  and  makes  God  after  man's  image,  and 
chooses  the  worst  model  he  could  find.  Himself." 

He  applauded  Laud's  action  in  forcing  the  Thirty-- 
nine  Articles  on  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  place  of 
their  own,  which  included  Whitgift's.     "It  could 
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never  be  a  bad  exchange  which  set  aside  the  nine 
horrid  articles  of  Lambeth."  His  comment  on  the 
famous  protestation  of  the  Irish  bishops  led  by 
Usher  against  toleration  of  Papists,  "  because  it 
makes  ourselves  accessory  to  all  the  abominations  of 
Popery,  and  to  the  perdition  of  those  souls  that 
perish  thereby,"  is  terse  and  pointed  : 

"  From  so  silly  a  sophism  so  gravely  delivered  I  con- 
clude Usher  was  not  that  great  man  he  has  been  repre- 
sented." 

Of  Laud,  the  other  great  Archbishop  of  the 
period,  his  opinion  is  uniformly  unfavourable,  and 
he  almost  anticipates  Macaulay's  excessive  contempt 
for  a  prelate  who,  with  many  faults,  possessed  no 
mean  powers  of  mind  and  character,  and  certainly 
stamped  himself  on  the  history  of  his  Church  and 
Nation  more  potently  and  permanently  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  When  Neal  quotes  from  the 
Archbishop's  Diary  the  half-exultant,  half-appre- 
hensive comment  on  his  triumph  in  securing  Bishop 
Juxon's  appointment  to  the  great  secular  office  of 
High  Treasurer :  "  Now  if  the  Church  will  not  hold 
up  themselves,  under  God,  I  can  do  no  more," 
Warburton  comments  in  the  margin  : 

"  Had  he  been  content  to  have  done  nothing,  the  Church 
had  stood.  Suppose  him  to  have  been  an  honest  man  and 
sincere,  which  I  think  must  be  granted,  it  will  follow  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  constitution  either  of  civil  or  of 
religious  society  :  and  was  as  poor  a  Churchman  as  he  was 
a  Politician." 

On  the  harsh  sentences  passed  on  Bishop  Williams 
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and  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  two  of  Laud's  personal 
enemies,  who  had  fallen  into  his  power,  Warburton 
observes  not  unfairly  : 

"  This  prosecution  must  needs  give  every  one  a  very  bad 
idea  of  Laud's  heart  and  temper.  You  might  resolve  his 
high  acts  of  power  in  the  state  into  reverence  and  grati- 
tude to  his  master  :  his  tyranny  in  the  church  to  his  zeal 
for  and  love  of  what  he  called  religion  :  but  the  outrageous 
prosecution  of  these  two  men  can  be  resolved  into  nothing- 
hut  envy  and  revenge,  and  actions  like  these  they  were 
which  occasioned  all  that  bitter  but  indeed  just  exclama- 
tion against  the  Bishops  in  the  speeches  of  Lord  Falkland 
and  Lord  Digby." 

When  Neal  observes  that  Laud  was  "  more  a 
man  of  business  than  of  letters,"  Warburton  dis- 
sents : 

"  Just  the  contrary.  He  did  not  understand  Business  at 
all  (as  fully  appears  from  this  historian's  account  of  his 
civil  administration)  and  was  a  great  master  of  religious 
>>controversy." 

We  mav  recall  Dr.  Gardiner's  verdict  on  Laud, 
Ihat  "  of  all  men  then  living,  he  was  least  fitted  to 
be  entrusted  with  political  power." 

Dr.  Gardiner  gives  the  reason  of  Laud's  political 
incapacity  when  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  "  his  com- 
plete ignorance  of  human  nature."  Clarendon,  who 
knew  him  well,  explains  his  universal  unpopularity 
not  unkindly  as  deriving  from  "  some  unpopular 
natural  infirmities  the  greatest  of  which  (beside  a 
hasty,  sharp  way  of  expressing  himself),  was  that 
he  believed  innocence  of  heart  and  integrity  of 
manners  was  a  guard  strong  enough  to  secure  any 
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man  in  his  vo^^age  through  this  workl."  The 
clergyman  and  the  college  don  have  rarely  suc- 
ceeded in  the  incongruous  pursuit  of  secular  politics. 
Laud  combined  both  titles  to  political  ineptitude, 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek  further  for 
the  explanation  of  his  failure.  As  a  clergyman  he 
was  eminent,  and  as  a  college  don  he  was  admirable, 
but  as  a  statesman  he  was  grotesque. 

Neal  was,  after  the  manner  of  Dissenters,  hag- 
ridden by  a  horror  of  Popery,  and  made  the  most 
of  the  considerable  justifications  which  his  'History' 
provided.  Warburton,'  for  his  part,  had  no  love 
for  Papists,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  natural 
enemies  of  liberty  as  understood  by  the  Whigs, 
and  as  sharing  with  Puritans  and  Methodists 
the  crowning  fault  of  enthusiasm  :  but  the  Papists 
had  fought  for  the  King,  and  his  own  sympathies 
were  strongl}^  Royalist.  Besides,  he  felt  a  robust 
contempt  for  the  anile  reasoning  which  found  the 
Pope  everywhere.  He  speaks  scornfully  of  "  the 
true  Puritan  principle  that  whatever  was  Popish 
was  false,"  and  observes  sarcastically  that  "  Lambeth 
like  Rome  could  do  nothing  right,"  and  that  "  an 
aversion  to  Papists  includes  in  it  (in  this  Historian's 
opinion)  everything  right  and  good."  He  takes  no 
pains  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  Neal,  and  few  men 
of  his  time  were  better  equipped  with  scornful  and 
vituperative  language.  His  characteristic  genius  is 
disclosed  in  many  marginal  gibes.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Neal's  heavy  and  rather  unctuous 
style  gave  great  opportunity  to  his  adversary, 
Warburton  is  particularly  severe  on  his  repeated 
claim  to  be  merely  "  an  historian,"  calmly  reporting 
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facts  without  bias,  whereas  of  course  he  was  so 
dominated  by  his  Puritan  sympathies  as  to  be  com- 
pletely unable  to  distinguish  between  the  facts  and 
the  Puritan  version  of  them.  Subsequent  investi- 
gation has  more  than  justified  Warburton's  conten- 
tions. It  is  the  case  that  the  Puritans,  as  they  now 
appear  in  the  light  of  the  larger  information  which 
is  accessible  from  many  new  sources,  have  fallen 
from  the  sublime  elevation  at  which  they  seemed 
formerly  to  stand.  Laud  may  have  been  arbitrar}^, 
harsh,  and  bigoted,  but  he  had  a  larger  conception 
of  Christianity  than  the  sectaries  whom  he  harried, 
and  toleration  was  for  the  time  safer  in  his  hands 
than  in  those  of  the  dour  Calvinists  who  overthrew 
him.  The  service  to  liberty  which  the  Puritans 
rendered  was  indirect,  and  almost  unconscious.  By 
overthrowing  the  medieval  framework  of  govern- 
ment, which  the  Tudors  had  bequeathed  to  the 
Stuarts,  they  made  possible  a  readjustment  of  social 
and  political  forces  which  would  make  liberty  pos- 
sible. But  they  themselves  had  no  love  for  any 
liberty  which  clashed  with  their  own  narrow  creed 
and  vehement  prejudices.  Warburton  inclined  to 
read  back  into  the  seventeenth  century  a  theory  of 
the  constitution  which  really  belonged  to  the 
eighteenth,  and  he  was  quite  unable  to  understand 
the  depth  and  fervour  of  the  spiritual  convictions 
which  swayed  the  best  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
great  jDolitico-religious  controversy  of  the  earlier 
epoch,  but  he  was  not  mistaken  in  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  Puritan  claim  to  be  the  innocent 
victims  of  intolerance  and  superstition.  It  is 
significant    that   he    makes    frequent    reference    to 
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Hooker,  and  always  in  terms  of  the  utmost  respect. 
He  is,  perhaps,  I'ight  in  thinking  that  the  complete- 
ness of  Hooker's  controversial  triumph  facilitated 
a  misunderstanding  of  his  main  contention  : 

"  The  great  Hooker  was  not  only  against,  but  laid  down 
principles  that  have  entirely  subverted  it  (the  Divine  right 
of  the  Episcopate)  and  all  pretences  to  a  Divine  right  in 
any  form  of  Church  Government  whatsoever.  Yet  strange 
to  say,  his  book  was  so  unanswerable  a  confutation  of  the 
Puritanical  principles,  which,  by  tlie  way,  claimed  theii- 
presbytery  as  of  Divine  right,  that  the  Churchmen  took  the 
advantage  of  the  successes  of  their  champion,  and  now 
began  to  claim  a  Divine  right  for  Episcopacy  on  the 
strength  of  that  very  book  that  subverted  all  pretences  to 
every  species  of  Divine  right  whatsoever." 

This  is  both  acute  and  true.  Warburton  rarely 
mentions  an  authority.  He  quotes  with  special 
approval  Harsnet,  the  Laudian  Archbishop  of  York, 
an  ardent  opponent  of  the  Puritans ;  and  he  refers 
severely  to  Cheynell's  famous  tract,  '  Novissima 
Chillingwortlii,'  in  which  the  Puritan  bigot  confesses 
naively  his  own  brutal  fanaticism.  It  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  he  knows  well  the  writings  of  Claren- 
don, Carte,  and  Selden.  I  do  not  observe,  however, 
any  evidence  of  any  more  intimate  knowledge  than 
such  general  works  could  furnish,  but,  of  course, 
marginal  notes  scribbled  '  at  breakfast  time '  hardly 
provide  much  opportunity  for  displaying  any  detailed 
information  which  he  may  have  possessed.  Some  of 
the  Notes,  indeed,  could  hardly  have  been  written 
"  at  breakfast  time,"  if  by  that  expression  we  must 
understand  at  the  breakfast  table,  for  they  disclose 
particular  information  which  even    such  a  memory 
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as  Warburton's  would  be  unlikely  to  carry.  Thus 
he  corrects  Neal's  statement  that  Fox,  the  martyro- 
logist,  '*  had  no  preferment  in  the  Church  because  he 
scrupled  the  habits,  till  at  length  by  the  interest  of 
some  great  friend  he  obtained  a  prebend  in  the 
Church  of  Sarum."  His  note  indicates  a  reference 
to  the  Chapter  Books  : 

"  This  is  a  mistake  for  he  was  installed  in  the  3rd  Prebend 
of  Durham,  Oct :  14,  1572,  Pilkingtou  being-  then  Bishop 
who  had  much  the  same  sentiments  with  Fox  :  but  lield  it 
not  long,  Bellamy  succeeding  to  the  same  stall,  Oct:  31, 
1573." 

The  long  and  interesting  note  on  the  vexed 
question  of  the  authorship  of  '  Eikon  Basilike  '  could 
hardly  have  been  written  without  considerable 
thought.  Few  modern  students  will  agree  with 
Warburton's  conclusion,  which  is  expressed  with 
unusual  caution : 

"  On  the  whole,  it  is  so  far  from  being  certain,  as  this  His- 
torian pretends,  that  the  book  is  spurious,  that  it  is  the 
most  uncertain  matter  I  ever  took  the  pains  to  examine. 
There  is  strong  evidence  on  both  sides  ;  but  I  think  the 
strongest  and  most  unexceptionable  is  on  that  which  gives 
it  to  the  King." 

But  Warburton  hardly  noticed  the  internal  evi- 
dence, on  which  the  verdict  must  finally  turn.  The 
question  can  hardly  now  be  thought  to  remain  open. 
"  The  real  truth  is  that  the  Eikon  is  a  sort  of  literary 
mosaic  of  Gaudenian  expressions,  and  that  there 
is  hardly  a  thought  in  the  Eikon  that  is  foreign 
to   Gauden."* 

*  Vide  Fan-er's  '  Literary  For2;eries.'  p.  120. 
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Some  of  the  Notes  are  serious  criticisms  convey- 
ing careful  and.  well-informed  historical  judgments-: 
many  do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  debating 
"  scores "  :  a  few  are  no  more  than  derisive 
exclamations.  Occasionally  he  enriches  the  margin 
with  an  anecdote  wherewith  to  point  his  moral. 
Thus,  when  Neal  relates  that  the  Puritans  said  that 
"the  Hand  of  God  was  against"  the  Bishops  when 
they  were  expelled  from  the  House  of  Lords,  War- 
burton  appends  the  follow^ing : 

"  The  Puritans  have  a  strange  kind  of  logic.  A  seat  in 
the  civil  legislature  for  the  Bishops  the  Puritans  deemed  an 
abuse.  They  are  now  deprived  of  their  seat,  which,  in  the 
sense  of  the  Puritans,  was  bringing  them  nearer  to  the 
primitive  standard.  Yet  this  blessing  (for  such  an  one  it 
was,  if  it  brought  them  nearer  to  the  practice  of  the  purest 
times)  must  be  reckoned  by  these  very  Puritans,  the  Hand 
of  Grod  in  judgment  for  their  sins.  A  Puritan  gossip  met 
a  Churchwoman  her  neighbour,  one  morning  in  the  streets 
of  Exeter.  Hark  ye,  neighbour,  says  the  first,  do  you  hear 
the  news  ?  Merchant  such  an  one  is  a  bankrupt,  and  mer- 
chant such  an  one  (a  Churchman)  loses  ten  thousand  pounds 
by  the  break :  there  is  God's  judgment  for  you  :  the  mer- 
chant was  ever  a  great  scoffer  at  the  Conventicle.  And 
is  this  all  you  have  heard  ?  says  the  other.  Yes. — Why, 
then,  you  have  heard  but  half  the  news.  xMercer  such  an 
one  of  your  religion  has  lost  fifteen  hundied  pounds  by  this 
break.     I  must  confess,  replied  the  other,  a  severe  trial. 

Wesley's  '  Journal,'  which  Warburton  studied  with 
hostile  attention,  was  filled  with  such  crude  instances 
of  the  popular  belief  in  private  providences. 

I  have  quoted  enough  to  give  you  a  fair  impression 
of  the  range  and  quality  of  these  "  Notes."     They 
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certainly  do  not  possess  the  literary  interest  of 
Swift's  ^otes  to  Burnet's  '  History  of  his  own 
Time.'  AVarburton  did  not  possess  the  genius  or 
the  power  of  concentrated  scorn  which  enabled  the 
immortal  Dean  to  charge  a  word  or  a  phrase  with 
infinite  malignity.  He  was  too  garrulous  and  good- 
natured,  too  eager  to  display  his  learning,  too 
quarrelsome.  As  Johnson  said,  "  the  luorst  of  War- 
barton  is,  that  he  has  a  rage  for  saylnrj  soinetUng  when 
there's  nothing  to  be  said.''  But  the  Notes  are  not 
destitute  of  interest,  and  even  of  value.  They  merit 
the  study  of  those,  if  there  be  any,  who  would 
understand  the  workings  of  a  perverse  and  powerful 
mind,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  life  led  by  a  Pre- 
bendary of  Durham  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 


SUPEE-ANIMALS   IN   ENGLISH   POETRY. 

By  Ethel  Rolt-Wheeler,  F.R.S.L. 

[Read  April  26th,  1916.] 

Professor  Geiiothwohl,   Litt.D.,  Vice-President,  in 
the  Chair. 

The  Super- Animal  dominated  ancient  life.  Winged 
Bulls  stood  at  the  gateways  of  Assyrian  palaces  ; 
the  heroes  of  Greek  stories  were  nurtured  by 
Centaurs ;  the  Dragon  guarded  Chinese  sanctuaries ; 
the  walls  of  Egyptian  temples  had  graven  upon 
them  images  of  hawk-headed  men  ;  the  Sphinx  still 
broods  over  the  unchanging  desert. 

These  Super- Animals  of  classic  times  crush  and 
elude  us :  we  stand  abashed  before  a  symbolism  too 
vast  for  our  comprehension — a  synthesis  of  the 
abstract  too  tremendous  for  onr  grasp.  We  can 
only  dimly  guess  at  the  transcendent  conceptions 
hidden  behind  their  monumental  calm ;  at  the 
terrific  vitalities  suggested  by  the  combination  of 
animal  and  human  forces.  Fortunately  the  intricate 
psychological  problems  and  mystical  speculations 
connected  with  the  existence  of  the  Classic  Super- 
Animal  lie,  to  a  great  extent,  outside  this  purview, 
for  Englisli  poetry  has  dealt  but  casually  and  grace- 
fully with  the  Classic  variety,  has  introduced 
it  merely  as  an  external  decoration  into  our 
pastorals,  has  exploited  chiefly  its   superficial   and 
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pictorial  qualities.  Sphinx  and  Centaur  remain 
alien  to  the  English  genius,  and  are  approached  b}^ 
our  poets  with  effort — "  the  mummy  of  a  buried 
faith "  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  calls  the  Winged 
Beast  of  Nineveh  which  he  saw  carried  into  the 
British  Museum  ;  and  he  makes  no  attempt  what- 
sover  to  penetrate  its  philosophical  or  religious 
significance. 

It  is  when  our  poets  grapple  with  the  Super- 
Animals  indigenous  to  our  soil — the  Dragon  and  the 
Werewolf — that  they  are  able  to  convey  to  us  over- 
whelming sensations  of  Tragedy,  of  Wonder,  and 
of  Terror.  Beside  these  native  Super-Animals, 
that  may  be  said  to  have  had  some  sort  of  actuality 
because  their  existence  Avas  generally  believed  in, 
we  find  in  English  poetry  Super- Animals  of  Imagina- 
tion and  of  Fancy  unsurpassed  in  the  literature  of 
the  world.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  bodied  forth 
the  stupendous  conception  of  the  Fish-monster 
Caliban,  and  on  the  other  it  has  shaped  of  innumer- 
able fragilities  a  diminutive  world  where  Super- 
Insects  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  fairy  people. 

Even  with  all  the  necessary  limitations,  the 
subject  is  a  wide  and  intricate  one,  and  can  be 
treated  no  more  than  superficially  in  a  brief  paper. 
The  claims  of  many  doubtful  creatures  have  to  be 
weighed,  and  may  be  wrongly  adjudged ;  classifica- 
tions are  apt  to  cross  each  other;  values  tend  to 
become  confused.  I  have,  therefore,  to  ask  your 
indulgence  for  inaccuracies  in  exclusion  and  in- 
clusion, and  for  the  many  imperfections  inherent 
in  my  scheme  of  survey. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Super- Animals  fall  naturally 
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into  two    oreat    divisions :     those    creatures    which 

o 

are  composed  of  a  combination  of  two  or  more 
animal  forms  and  attributes,  such  as  the  Winged 
Horse,  the  Unicorn,  and  the  Dragon ;  and  those 
which  are  composed  of  a  combination  of  animal 
and  human  forms  and  attributes,  such  as  the  Centaur, 
the  Sphinx,  and  the  Werewolf. 

The  Super-Animal  that  is  animal  plus  animal 
need  not  detain  us  long.  We  must,  however,  pause 
for  a  moment  on  the  very  first  English  Super- 
Animal  in  existence — a  creature  of  this  species  that 
sends  its  devastation  through  our  earliest  English 
poem.  If  we  look  back  into  our  past,  shrouded  by 
the  mist  of  distance  as  well  as  by  the  fogs  and 
vapours  of  a  watery  climate,  it  is  a  Fire  Drake,  an 
Air  Flyer,  a  Twilight  Scather,  a  naked  venomous 
Dragon  flying  by  night,  that  rends  the  gloom  with 
fierce  flame  and  violence. 

The  Dragon  is,  of  course,  a  Super- Animal  that 
has  its  lair  and  its  literature  in  almost  every  corner 
of  the  world — a  creature  with  definite  physical 
characteristics,  being  described  as  a  huge  Winged 
Lizard  or  Serpent ;  it  embodies  the  forces  of  Earth, 
Air,  and  Fire — its  snake-like  motion  is  of  earth,  its 
enormous  wings  enable  it  to  swoop  horribly  from  the 
air,  and  it  spouts  forth  fire  from  mouth  and  tail. 
It  runs  on  its  feet  to  attack,  with  expanded  wings. 
It  is  a  symbol  of  wholesale  destruction,  a  devourer 
of  virgins  and  waster  of  lands  :  and  the  slaying  of 
dragons  is  one  of  the  greatest  hero-feats  that^  gods 
or  heroes  can  perform. 

I  will  take  from  English  poetry  two  examples  of 
the  Dragon — the  Fire  Drake  in  '  Beowulf  and  tlie 
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Dragon  in  the  '  Faery  Queene.'  The  first  of  these 
is  a  Thing  of  Terror,  a  Scourge,  an  ever-present 
Menace,  a  Creature  born  out  of  the  dimness  of  a 
vast  unknown  world  antagonistic  to  man,  and  pre- 
sented with  such  conviction  that  all  sense  of  the 
grotesque  and  the  fantastic  is  banished  from  our 
minds.  My  second  illustration  is  a  Dragon  of 
Faeryland,  glittering  and  impossible,  with  Trees  of 
Balm  in  close  proximity  for  the  healing  of  the 
wounds  it  inflicts.  On  the  one  hand,  primitive 
England  rises  before  us  overshadowed  by  her  mists 
and  the  exhalations  of  her  morasses — a  gloomy 
and  untamed  country  haunted  by  monstrous  perils 
by  land  and  sea ;  on  the  other  hand  we  see  England 
cultivated,  leisured,  secure,  occupied  with  things  of 
the  imagination,  and  indulging  in  a  quite  modern 
scepticism  for  fabulous  monsters. 

I  am  venturing  to  assume,  against  the  contention 
of  some  scholars,  that  the  scene  of  '  Beowulf '  is  laid 
ill  England.  The  poem  may  have  been  founded  on 
lays  brought  over  from  the  Continent  by  early 
settlers  in  Northumbria,  but  even  in  this  case  it  is 
not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  our  scenery  should  have 
coloured  these  songs  even  before  they  reached  their 
final  shape  in  the  ninth  century.  Certain  critics, 
Mr.  Daniel  Haigh  and  Professor  Henry  Morley,  for 
instance,  have  actually  identified  incidents  in  the 
narrative  with  sites  in  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  and 
anyone  who  has  travelled  the  North-eastern  coast 
will  breathe  a  familiar  air  in  '  Beowulf.'  This,  and 
p3i'haps  some  evocation  of  ancestral  memory,  lends 
at  least  momentary  conviction  to  adventures  that 
laisrht  otherwise   strike  us  as  incredible.     Let  me 
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quote  a  passage  describing  the  haunt  of  Grendel  and 
his  mother. 

"  They  dwell  in  a  dim  hidden  land, 
The  wolf-bents  they  bide  in,  on  the  nesses  the  Avindy, 
The  perilous  fen-path  where  the  stream  of  the  fell-side 
Midst  the  mist  of  the  nesses  wends  netherward  ever, 
The  flood  under  earth.     Naught  far  away  hence. 
But  a  mile-mark  forsooth,  there  standeth  the  mere, 
And  over  it  ever  hang  groves  all  berimed, 
The  wood  fast  by  the  roots  over-helmeth  the  water. 
But  each  night  may  one  a  dread  wonder  there  see, 
A  fire  in  the  flood." 

I  give  this  famous  passage  in  the  translation 
made  by  William  Morris  and  A.  J.  Wyatt,  and 
published  in  1895  by  the  Kelmscott  Press;  but  to 
my  mind  their  version  lacks  the  freshness  and  magic 
of  many  of  the  prose  translations.  Personally  I 
prefer  Thomas  Arnold's,  which,  though  it  may  not 
be  so  verbally  accurate  as  others,  seems  best  to  have 
preserved  the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  following 
quotation  conjures  up  vividly  colour  and  sound  ;  the 
scene  passes  before  us  with  the  distinctness  of  a 
vision  in  a  crystal.  Beowulf  is  going  to  the  slaying 
of  Grendel's  mother.  "  Then  the  descendant  of 
princes  passed  over  a  steep  stony  rise,  narrow  roads, 
strait  lonely  paths,  an  unknown  way,  precipitous 
headlands,  by  many  haunts  of  nixies  (or  nicors). 
He,  attended  by  a  few  prudent  men,  went  before  to 
survey  the  region,  until  he  suddenly  came  to  some 
mountain  trees  bending  over  a  hoar  rock,  a  cheerless 
wood ;  the  water  below,  dreary  and  troubled.  .  .  . 
The  flood  bubbled  with  blood  (the  people  looked  on) 
with  hot    gore  ;  the   horn    sounded  at  intervals  a 
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funereal  strain.  The  troops  all  sat  down.  Then 
saw  they  along  the  water  many  creatures  of  the 
serpent  kind,  strange  sea-dragons  exploring  the 
deeps,  as  also  nixies  (or  nicors)  lying  on  the  head- 
land slopes.  They  rushed  away  bitter  and  fierce 
Avhen  they  heard  the  clang,  the  war-horn  pealing." 

The  scene  has  a  quality  of  strangeness,  a  kind  of 
haunting  mystery  that  is  distinctively  Northern;  this 
grim  and  lonely  setting  is  appropriate  to  these 
water-creatures,  and  they  are  therefore  less  defi- 
nitely repellent  than  the  Southern  sea-monsters 
basking  in  the  searching  light  of  Mediterranean 
suns.  Charles  Kingsley,  in  his  "  Andromeda,"  has 
captured  well  the  more  sensuous  aspect  of  the  Sea- 
Dragon,  and  I  venture  to  quote  a  few  of  his  lines  by 
way  of  contrast.  I  take  the  moment  just  after 
Perseus  has  embraced  Andromeda  : 

''  Loosing  his  arms  from  her  waist  he  flew  upward,  awaiting 

the  sea-beast. 
Onward  it  came  from  the  Southward,  as  bulky  and  black 

as  a  galley. 
Lazily  coasting  along,  as  the  fish  fled  leaping  before  it ; 
Lazily  breasting  the  ripple,  and   watching   by  sandbar 

and  headland — 
Kolling  and  dripping  it  came,  where  bedded  in  glistening 

purple. 
Cold  on  the  cold  sea- weeds  lay  the   long   white  sides  of 

the  maiden. 
Trembling,  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  her  tresses  afloat 

on  the  water. ^' 

Perseus  is  a  Southern  demi-god  and  overcomes 
this  formidable  adversary  by  merely  lifting  a  cloth ; 
while  Beowulf  of  the  ascetic  North  has  to  engage 
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with  the  Fire  Drake  in  a  fight  to  the  death,  one  of 
the  most  splendid  combats  in  literature,  unsurpassed 
in  hero-feats,  and  fraught  with  tragedy  by  reason 
■of  the  age  of  the  King  and  his  desertion  by  faint- 
hearted followers.  I  combine  various  translations 
in  composing  my  brief  summary  of  the  fight. 

There  is  a  hoard  of  treasures  in  the  cavern  of  a 
high  mound.     The  joy-moving  hoard  was  found  by 
an  old  twilight  scather,  who,  burning,  seeketh  hill- 
caves,  standing  open ;  the  naked  venomous  Dragon 
flyeth    by    night,    by    fire    encompassed.      So    the 
scather,    the   people's    scourge    for  three    hundred 
years,  kept  a  hoard-house   in  the   earth,  with  huge 
^strength,  until  a  certain  man  enraged  him  in  mood 
(by  stealing  a  drinking-cup) ;  the  Serpent  waited  till 
night,  then  he  went  with  blaze,  hastening  to  spread 
fire.     Then   the    Creature    began    to    burn    bright 
dwellings ;  the  flame-light  glared  aloft ;  the  loathed 
air-flyer  would  leave  nothing  there  alive.     Beowulf's 
own  home,  the  best  of  buildings,  was  consumed  by 
whelming  flames,  and  the  old  Chief  determined  to 
go  forth  against  the  Dragon.     So  he  had  a  curious 
shield  fashioned,  all  of  iron  ;  he  knew  full  well  that 
timber  from  the  forest  might  not  help  him,  linden 
matched  with  fire.     Beowulf  thought  it  scorn  to  go 
forth  with  a  large  host,  so  he  took  with  him  eleven 
thanes,  and  the  man  who  had  stolen  the  drinking- 
cup  pointed  out  the  earth-hall.     It  was  a  cave  under 
the    earth,    near   the    billowy    sea,   the     labouring 
waves;  within  it  was  full  of  curious  things.     The 
Prince   shouted ;  the  Warder  of  the   Hoard   recogr 
nised  the  voice  of   man     .     .     .     first  came  forth 
the  breath  of  the  monster  out  of  the  rock,  hot  reek 
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of  battle  .  .  .  the  ground  trembled  .  .  . 
then  the  Serpent  quickly  coiled  itself  together; 
he  awaited  under  arms.  Then  blazing,  bent 
together,  the  Serpent  advanced  with  a  rush,  hasten- 
ing to  his  fate.  Beowulf  swung  up  his  hand  and 
smote  the  grisly  head  with  his  sword,  but  the  brown 
edge  slid  off  on  the  bone.  Needless  to  tell  in  detail 
how  the  fight  went,  how  Beowulf  suffered  distress, 
how  the  thanes  fled  into  a  wood,  how  Wiglaf  could 
no  longer  forbear  but  came  to  Beowulf's  aid,  rushing 
through  the  noisome  smoke,  encouraging  him  with 
brave  words.  The  Serpent  came  a  second  time  with 
fiery  waves,  many-hued,  to  attack  the  foes,  those 
loathed  men.  Wiglaf 's  shield  (of  linden)  was 
burned  up  by  the  fiery  waves ;  his  corselet  might 
not  furnish  help  to  the  young  warrior.  But  the 
young  man  hastily  went  under  his  kinsman's  shield. 
Beowulf's  sword,  old  and  grey-bladed,  was  shivered 
in  pieces.  Then,  for  the  third  time,  the  great 
scather,  the  fierce  Fire  Drake,  was  minded  to 
attack ;  he  rushed  on  the  bold  Chief ;  he  clasped  him 
round  the  neck  in  his  horrid  coils ;  the  King's  life- 
blood  spurted  out  in  streams.  Then  Beowulf  drew 
his  deadly  knife,  bitter  and  battle-sharp,  and  slashed 
the  Serpent  in  twain  through  the  middle.  Thus  the 
battle  ended.  But  Beowulf  had  got  his  death-wound. 
Here  indeed  is  toil  and  hardihood,  flame  and 
blood,  lifted  by  imagination  into  high  romance. 
Beside  this  mighty  Fire  Drake  the  other  dragons  of 
our  literature  are  but  make-belief  denizens  of  an 
unreal  Faeryland.  All  the  delicate  elaboration  of 
epithet  that  is  piled  about  Spenser's  Dragon  in  the 
'  Faery    Queene '     merely    serves    as    device   in    a 
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splendid  piece  of  decoration.  The  creature  unrolls, 
coil  after  coil,  through  a  whole  canto,  a  daylight 
Dragon,  this — not  a  night-flyer — sunning  himself 
on  a  great  hill,  *'  Himself  like  a  great  hill."  It 
drags  its  slow  length  along  the  Alexandrine  of 
numerous  verses,  "  half-flying  and  half-footing  "  ; 
the  crucial  moment  of  combat  is  delayed  that  every 
feature  of  the  Dragon  may  be  described  with 
delighted  patience  in  minutest  detail.  Even  its 
frightfulness  is  of  the  fee-fo-fum,  ogre,  kind  : 
"  And,  that  more  wondrous  was,  in  either  jaw 

Three  ranks  of  iron  teeth  enranged  were, 

In  which  yet  trickhng  blood,  and  gobbets  raw, 

Of  late  devoured  bodies  did  appear ; 

That  sight  thereof  bred  cold  congealed  fear.     .     .     ." 

The  Fire  Drake  in  '  Beowulf  '   is  naked  in  most 
versions,   but   Spenser's  Dragon  is  armed  all  over 
with  brazen  scales  like  plated  coats  of  steel : 
"His  flaggy  wings,  when  forth  he  did  display, 
Were  like  two  sails,  in  which  the  hollow  wind 
Is  gathered  full,  and  worketh  speedy  way  : 
And  eke  the  pens,  that  did  his  pinions  bind, 
Were  like  main-vards  with  flying  canvas  lined.     .     .     . 

"  His  huge  long  tail,  wound  up  in  hundred  folds, 
Does  overspread  his  long,  brass-scaly  back, 
Whose  wreathed  boughts  whenever  he  unfolds, 
And  thick  entangled  knots  adown  does  slack, 
Bespotted  as  with  shields  of  red  and  black, 
It  sweepeth  all  the  land  behind  him  far, 
And  of  three  furlongs  does  but  little  lack  ; 
And  in  the  points  two  stings  infixed  are. 
Both  deadly  sharp,  that  sharpest  steel  exceeden  far. 

''But  stings  and  sharpest  steel  did  far  exceed 
The  sharpness  of  his  cruel  rending  claws.     .     .     .^^ 
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Add  to  this  that  his  jaws  "  wide  gaped  like  the 
grisly  mouth  of  hell " ;  that  out  of  his  stinking 
gorge  came  "  a  cloud  of  smothering  smoke  and 
sulphur  sear  "  ;  and  that  his  blazing  eyes  were  like 
two  bright  shining  shields  ;  and  you  see  the  Dragon 
that  it  took  the  Red  Cross  Knight  three  days  to 
vanquish. 

"  Then  gan  triumphant  trumpets  sound  on  high," 
*'  The  comel}'"  virgins  came,  with  garlands  dight "  : 
and  there  is  feasting  (but  nothing  riotous  nor  vain), 
and  Una  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight  are  wedded 
amid  the  great  joy  of  all.  Compare  this  with  the 
ending  of  Beowulf  ! 

These  two  Creatures  must  suffice  as  illustrations 
of  the  English  Super-Animal  that  is  animal  plus 
animal.  They  stand  fittingly  as  our  prelude,  belong- 
ing, the  one,  to  the  childhood  of  the  race,  the  other, 
to  the  childhood  of  every  age,  which  treads  with 
confidence  the  land  of  magic,  and  knows  dragons  as 
familiars. 

AYe  pass  now  to  the  main  division  of  our  subject : 
to  the  Super- Animal  that  is  a  combination  of  animal 
and  human  forms  and  attributes.  Whether  the 
Super-Animal  which  is  animal  plus  animal — such  as 
the  Dragon — be  a  survival  of  the  memory  of  ante- 
diluvian days,  or  a  figure  of  the  multiplication  of 
strength  by  strength,  it  cannot  have  the  same  appeal 
to  the  modern  mind  as  conceptions  which  embody 
human  triumph,  human  tragedy,  and  human  defeat. 
Brute  force  controlled  by  human  will,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Centaur,  or  spurred  to  greater  violence 
by  human  will,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Werewolf ;  the 
human  soul  imprisoned  in  swinish  shape,  as  in  the 
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case  of  tlie  companions  of  Ulysses,  or  in  swan-shape, 
as  in  the  case  of  Fianoula;  all  these  must  suggest 
studies  of  far  deeper  significance  than  can  be  obtained 
from  the  observation  of  such  Super-Animals  as 
horses  with  horns  or  reptiles  with  wings. 

The  Super-Animal  that  includes  the  human 
element  falls  into  three  groups  :  first,  the  Super- 
Animal  of  antiquity  as  treated  by  English  poets; 
second,  the  Super-Animals  that  are  creatures  of 
imagination  ;  and  third,  those  that  are  creations  of 
fancy. 

With  regard  to  the  Classic  Super- Animal,  it  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  English  poetry  deals 
with  these  but  casually  and  gracefully.  We  lack  in 
particular  any  adequate  treatment  of  those  Super- 
Animals  that  are  physical  combinations  of  the  animal 
and  the  human,  such  as  the  Sphinx,  the  Centaur, 
and  the  Satyr.  When  the  animal  and  the  human 
are  balanced  in  perfect  proportion,  the  Creature 
becomes  something  not  only  above  the  animal  but 
above  the  human  also,  a  Demi-Divinity ;  having  the 
impetus  of  brute-force  controlled  by  the  dominion 
-of  mind.  No  English  poet  has  penetrated  this 
sanctuary,  to  tear  down  its  veil :  the  Sphinx  still 
11  waits  its  modern  seer  : 

"  .     .     thou,  the  strangest  legend  wrought  in  stone 
The  huge  rock-spectre  of  an  earlier  world 
Within  that  terrible  darkness  standest  still 
A  mystery  now  as  then." 

(William  Bell  Scott.) 

Recent  counsels,  too,  are  curiously  divided  on  the 
interpretation  of  the   Centaur.     Matthew   Arnold's 
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Chiron  inclines  to  be  a  Super-Man,  learnedly  dis- 
coursing to  Achilles  on  the  gods,  the  stars,  the 
tides,  and  mortal  wars ;  the  Centaurs  of  Jose-Maria 
de  Heredia  manifest  the  violence  and  movement 
of  Super-Horses  carved,  as  it  were,  on  the  marble 
frieze  of  his  fine  sonnets.  Mr.  Sturge  Moore  alone 
of  modern  poets  has  succeeeded  in  suggesting  a 
creature — "  being  more  and  other  than  noblest  man, 
than  grandest  steed " — not  quite  animal  and  not 
quite  human,  something  strange  and  new,  outside 
normal  experience,  simple  yet  compact  of  contra- 
dictions, childish  yet  wise,  strong  yet  weak.  This 
effect  is  achieved,  partly  by  throwing  the  poem  into 
the  form  of  a  discourse  between  two  Centaurs,  so 
that  their  minds  are  instantly  revealed;  partly  by 
vigour  and  rush  of  language.  The  poem  has  the 
"  noise  as  when  a  torrent  fills,"  and  one  hears  in  it 
"  a  tide  of  hooves  that  thunder  down.  Wrath  from 
the  Thracian  hills."  The  "Centaur's  Booty"  is  a 
human  child,  stolen  by  one  of  the  two  last  living 
Centaurs,  and  all  the  exultation  of  the  poem  is  due 
to  the  rapture  of  these  Creatures  in  the  child  : 

''  But  first,  in  high  valleys, 

When  June  is  in  blow, 
He  shall  sleep  and  run  naked 

Till  hairs  on  him  grow  ! 
Or  in  the  hale  winter 

Shall  powder  their  snow 

Till  hooves  on  him  groAV  ! 

Till  hooves  on  him  grow  !  " 

Yet  even  this  poem  is  infected  with  doubt  and 
scepticism,  foreign,  one  would  have  thought,  to  the 
temperament  of  the  Super- Animal.    These  Centaurs 
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are  no  gods,  but  the  last  self-pitying  survivals  of 
a  race  that  is  being  exterminated  by  weakling 
man,  and  their  speculations  touch  the  extreme  of 
pessimism. 

"  The  bitterest  thoughts  that  we  were  doomed  to  think 
Is  that  our  joys  were  always  groundless,  always  ! — 
And  more  of  wisdom,  more  of  knowledge,  more 
Of  self-control,  of  power,  would  have  tuimed 

Those  hours,  the  only  sweet  ones  we  have  known. 
To  indignation  or  perhaps  despair." 

Not  in  the  full  glory  of  their  strength  has  Sturge 
Moore  chosen  to  depict  these  great  monsters,  but  in 
their  decline,  when  they  are  sick  in  mind,  oppressed 
by  fears  and  forebodings ;  and  the  picture,  vigorous 
as  it  is,  loses  to  my  thinking  something  of  its  im- 
pressiveness  by  reason  of  these  moralisings,  which 
are  distinctively  human  and  a  trifle  morbid. 

The  only  Creature,  half  animal  and  half  human, 
who  (in  spite  of  Mrs.  Browning's  poem)  is  to  this 
day  immortal,  is  the  great  god  Pan.  A  series  of 
papers  would  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  this 
subject,  and  the  allusions  to  the  Groat  god  are 
myriad  in  English  literature.  Pan  is  so  infinite  in 
complexity  and  so  difficult  of  interpretation  that 
I  feel  incompetent  to  approach  him  at  all,  and 
instead  will  venture  to  quote  a  few  verses  from  a 
poem  which  expresses  more  perfectly  than  any 
other  the  terror  of  earth-divinity  which  the  Wood 
god  symbolises.  Swinburne's  "  Nympholept  "  seems 
to  me  the  only  English  poem  that  has  captured  the 
very  spirit  of  the  worship  of  the  Super- Animal  ;^ 
the  only  poem  in  which  the  sublimity  of  the  con- 
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ception  is  made  a  real  experience.  Througli  tlie 
flash  and  dazzle  of  Swinburne's  torrential  language 
we  seem  to  catch  a  glimpse  at  last  of  living  divinity 
— no  invented  hybrid,  no  academic  hypothesis,  but  an 
influence  "  intense,  invasive,  intolerant,  imperious." 
A  very  few  lines  must  suffice  to  recall  the  highly 
charged  atmosphere  in  which  the  revelation  becomes 
possible. 

"  Summer,  and  noon,  and  a  splendour  of  silence,  felt, 
Seen,  and  heard  of  the  spirit  within  the  sense. 
Soft  through  the  frondage  the  shades  of  the  sunbeams  melt, 
Sharp  through  the  foliage  the  shafts  of  them,  keen  and 

dense. 
Cleave,  as  discharged  from  the  string  of  the  God's  bow, 
tense 
As  a  war-steed's  girth,  and  bright  as  a  warrior's  belt. 
Ah,  why  should  an  hour  that  is  heaven  for  an  hour  pass 
hence  ?  " 

Passion  and  stress  increase  as  the  noon  deepens  : 

"The  naked  noon  is  upon  me  :  the  fierce  dumb  spell. 

The  fearful  charm  of  the  strong  sun's  imminent  might. 
Unmerciful,  steadfast,  deeper  than  seas  that  swell. 
Pervades,  invades,  appals  me  with  loveless  light 
With    harsher    awe  than  breathes    in    the    breath    of 
night.      .     ." 

The  trees,  the  undergrowth,  the  ferns,  the  heath, 
even  the  haze  become  vehicles  for  intensity  of 
emotion  : 

"  Is  it  Pan's  breath,  fierce  in  the  tremulous  maidenhair 
That  bids  fear  creep  as  a  snake  through  the  Avoodlands, 
felt 
In  the  leaves  that  it  stirs  not  yet,  in  the  mute  bright  air, 
In  the  stress  of  the  sun  ?      ..." 
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What  is  the  quality  of  the  emotion,  the  poet  asks? 
Is  it  dread  ?  Is  it  love  ?  "  Is  it  rapture  or  terror 
that  circles  me  round  and  invades  Each  vein  of  my 
life  with  hope,  if  it  be  not  fear?"  Rapture  and  terror 
both  that  come  with  the  immanence  of  divine  things: 
the  breathless  air,  the  fervid  and  silent  flowers,  hold 
the  likeness  of  sublime  dim  powers  which  inspire 
worship.  For  Pan  approaches  :  and  soon  the  ear 
that  hears  not  a  leaf  quake  will  hear  his  tread.  He 
is  the  dark  dumb  sfodhead  innate  in  the  fair  world's 
life,  present  and  latent  in  all  things  evil  and  fearful, 
good  and  fair,  in  the  murmuring  of  doves,  in  the 
clamouring  of  winds  that  call,  and  wolves  that  howl 
for  their  prey.  He  is  the  lord  of  light  and  life,  and 
the  lord  of  ravin  and  ruin,  a  god  unapproach- 
able,  irresponsible. 

"  What  light,  what  shadow,  diviner  than  dawn  or  night, 
Draws   near,  makes  pause,  and    again — or  1  dream — 
draws  near  ? '' 

If  I  read  the  poem  aright,  the  vision  that  comes 
in  the  supreme  moment  is  no  vision  of  Pan  the 
capricious,  Pan  the  earth-born  ;  this  conception  is 
transcended  in  a  sudden  illumination  ;  terror  and 
doubt  fall  away,  and  the  poet  realises  that  separa- 
tion is  no  more  than  an  illusion,  that  heaven  and 
earth  interpenetrate,  and  that  all  things  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being  in  one  great  unity. 

So  this  poem — one  of  the  most  splendidly  pagan 
in  our  literature — ends  on  a  new  note,  and  thus 
seems  again  to  emphasise  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  even  the  most  sympathetic  interpreters  in 
unriddling  for  us  the  Classic  Super-Animal. 
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AVe  have  now  glanced  at  the  Super- Animals  which 
are  physical  combinations  of  the  animal  and  the 
animal,  such  as  the  Dragon,  and  of  the  animal  and 
the  human,  such  as  the  Centaur.  But  I  wish  also 
to  include  in  my  survey  the  many  enthralling  cases 
of  metamorphosis,  where  the  human  soul  passes  into 
animal  form,  either  on  the  upwardjourney  from  animal 
to  man,  through  transmigration,  or  on  the  downward 
journey  from  man  to  animal,  by  enchantment. 

But  first  I  must  pause  on  a  little  group  of  Super- 
Animals  that  stand  in  a  category  apart — creatures 
capable  of  assuming  human  form,  while  retaining 
the  animal  nature,  such  as  Werewolves  and  Snake- 
women.  Surely  no  conception  in  literature  is  more 
terrible  than  that  of  the  man  who  possesses  in  very 
actuality  the  wolfs  hunger — than  that  of  the 
woman  who  wields  the  very  deadliness  of  the  snake. 

Over  the  little  camps  and  settlements  of  old  times 
hunsr  the  fear  of  the  Wolf  and  of  the  Werewolf — a 
fear  so  strained  that  its  tension  still  seems  to  vibrate, 
and  living  writers  have  been  able  to  picture  for  us 
with  convincing  realism  the  agony  of  apprehension 
inspired  by  wolf-packs — those  "Devils  in  the  Dusk," 
those  "  Feet  in  the  Night,"  those  "  Dogs  without  a 
Master."  A  belief  in  the  hup  garon  lingers  to  this 
day  in  remoter  parts  of  France. 

The  voluptuous  ease  of  Southern  cities  was 
poisoned  by  a  different  terror — the  terror  of  the 
Lamige,  Snake- women,  phantasms  who  in  the  guise 
of  lovely  maidens  lured  the  young  men  to  their 
palaces,  and  then,  turning  into  serpents,  devoured 
them.  The  conception  of  the  Werewolf  belongs  to 
a   primitive  race  fighting   on   the    outposts    of   the 
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world  the  natural  forces  of  cold  and  darkness  and 
privation  ;  the  conception  of  the  Lamiee  or  Snake- 
women  belongs  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion, to  a  warmer  climate,  Avliere  there  is  leisure  for 
luxury  and  dalliance. 

There  is  a  whole  literature  about  the  Werewolf  ; 
its  methods  of  metamorphosis  have  been  tabulated, 
and  the  creature  has  its  place  in  scientific  inquiry 
and  in  mystical  speculation.  Doctors  and  anthro- 
pological scholars  attribute  the  belief  in  the  Were- 
wolf to  the  fact  that  in  certain  form  of  madness  the 
patient  thinks  himself  an  animal,  goes  on  hands  and 
feet,  attacks  and  bites.  This  form  of  madness  is 
called  lycanthropy.  Mystics  suggest  that  in  such 
cases  as  the  Werewolf  human  beings  who  have  led 
evil  lives  have  been  able  actually  to  mould  the 
physical  body  to  animal  semblance.  But  surely  the 
conception  of  the  Werewolf  is  as  likely  to  be  due  to 
a  disease  of  the  imagination  as  to  a  diseased  body 
or  brain — to  visions  born  of  the  strain  of  lonely 
watching — 

"  Every  night  we  must  look,  lest  the  down-slope 
'     Between  us  and  the  woods  turn  suddenly 
To  a  grey  onrush  full  of  small  green  candles, 
The  charging  pack  with  eyes  flaming  for  flesh. 
And  Avell  for  us  then  if  there's  no  more  mist 
Than  the  white  panting  of  the  wolfish  hunger." 

This  passage  is  from  Lascelles  Abercrombie's 
Prelude  to  ^'Discovery  and  Prophecij"  in  '  Emblems  of 
Love ' ;  and  in  the  same  poem  we  have  the  finest 
description  in  our  poetic  literature  of  a  Werewolf.. 
AVhen  the  conquering  wolves  win  into  the  village,  one 
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of  the  warriors,  Gwat,  stays  out  all  night  long  under 
the  stars  listening  to  the  wolf-howls  : 

" .     .     .     he  stood  stiff, 
With  all  his  senses  aiming  at  the  noise. 
Some  strong  had  eagerness  kept  tightly  rigged 
The  cordage  of  his  body,  till  his  nerves 
Loosed  on  a  sudden.     He  yelled,  '  What  do  we  here. 
High  up  among  bleak  winds,  always  afraid 
Of  murder  from  the  wolves  ?     I  will  be  man 
No  more  ;  the  grey  four-footed  fellows  have 
The  good  meats  of  the  world,  and  the  best  lodging, 
Forest  and  weald.'     And  then  he  wolfish  howled. 
And  hurled  off  towards  the  snarling  and  the  baying, 
And  now  his  soul  wears  the  strength  and  fury 
Of  a  huge  dun-pelted  wolf;  he's  the  wolves'  king; 
And  the  fiends   have   learnt  from  him  to  laugh  at  our 

flints     .... 
And  I  have  heard  that  when  he  stands  upright 
To  ramp  against  the  bulwarks,  in  his  throat 
Are  chattering  yelps  half-tongued  to  grisly  words." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr,  Walter  Skeat 
considers  the  monster  Grrendel  in  'Beowulf  some  kind 
of  Super-Bear,  adducing  among  other  reasons  that 
the  creature  is  carnivorous,  that  he  trusts  in  the 
strength  of  his  grip  or  hug,  that  he  seeks  his  foo^ 
at  night,  is  a  solitary  animal  and  an  excellent 
swimmer. 

The  Werewolf  is  usually  a  man  turned  wolf,  and 
in  many  cases  endowed  with  the  power  of  resuming 
man-shape.  In  Miss  Clemens  Housman's  fine  story 
we  have — on  what  authority  I  do  not  know — a  wolf 
turned  woman,  who  at  midnight  is  forced  to  take 
once  again  the  shape  of  a  beast.  Lamise,  however, 
nlways  assume  female  form. 
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These  Super- Animals  were  fabled  to  have  the 
face  and  the  breasts  of  a  woman,  the  rest  of  the  body 
being  that  of  a  serpent ;  they  allured  strangers  to 
their  lairs,  there  to  devour  them.  In  certain 
instances  the  Creatures  had  the  power  of  changing 
from  serpents  into  the  semblance  of  women,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  "Lamia  "  of  Keats.  This  poem  is 
founded  on  a  passage  in  the"  Anatomy  of  Melancholy" 
which  gives  a  story  out  of  the  fourth  book  of  'De  Vita 
Apollonii,'  by  Philostratus.  Lamia  in  this  story  is 
'but  a  phantasm,  and  when  denounced  by  Apollonius 
"  she,  plate,  house  and  all  that  was  in  it,  vanished 
in  an  instant."  Keats'  delight  in  detailed  beauty 
and  colour  is  made  visible  in  his  description  of 
Lamia  the  snake. 

■"  She  was  a  gordian  shape  of  dazzling  hue, 
Vermilion-spotted,  golden,  green  and  blue  ; 
Striped  like  a  zebra,  freckled  like  a  pard, 
Eyed  like  a  peacock,  and  all  crimson  barr'd. 
And  full  of  silver  moons,  that,  as  she  breathed. 
Dissolved,  or  brighter  shone,  or  interwreathed 
Their  lustres  with  the  gloomier  tapestries      .     .     . 
Her  head  was  serpent,  but  ali,  bitter-sweet ! 
She  had  a  woman's  mouth   with  all  its    pearls    com- 
plete 
Her  throat  was  serpent,  but  the  words  she  spake 
Came, as  through  bubbling  honey,  for  Love's  sake     .    .    ." 

Through  the  power  of  Hermes  she  is  changed 
wholly  into  woman  : 

"The  colours  all  inflamed  throughout  her  train, 
She  writhed  about,  convulsed  with  scarlet  pain  ; 
A  deep  volcanic  yellow  took  the  place 
Of  all  her  milder-mooned  body's  grace  ; 
And,  as  the  lava  ravishes  the  mead. 
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Spoilt  all  her  silver  mail,  and  golden  brede, 

Made  gloom  of  all  her  frecklings,  streaks  and  bars^, 

Eclipsed  her  crescents,  and  lick'd  up  her  stars; 

So  that  in  moments  few  she  was  undrest 

Of  all  her  sapphires,  green,  and  amethyst, 

And  rubious-argent     . 

Not  many  passages  in  our  literature  offer  quite  so 
full  a  kaleidoscope  of  colour ;  it  is  indeed  as  a  sbif t- 
ins-  rainbow  enchantment  that  we  remember  Lamia. 
She  continues  nothing  but  a  lovely  phantom ;  the 
poem  hides  beneath  its  surface  glamour  no  deeps  of 
emotion,  no  violence  of  passion,  no  tremor  of  fear. 
Even  when,  at  the  word  of  the  Sophist,  Lamia 
begins  to  change,  and  turns  a  deadly  white,  we 
feel  no  grip  of  pity  or  of  horror. 

Anguished  pity,  intense  horror,  are,  however,  the 

keynotes  of  Coleridge's  "Christabel."    "Christabel" 

is  full  of  deceptive  moonlight,  of  an  enchantment,  a 

magic,  a  glamour — and  through  the  vague  shifting 

mystery  we  feel,  as  in  few  other  poems,  the  hideous- 

ness  of  innocence  in  the  clutch  of  evil.     Dimly  we 

guess  that  unutterable  things  are  happening,  and  the 

clearest  picture  given  us  is  in  the  dream  of  Bracy 

the   Bard.     He  sees  in    his    dream  a  dove    in  the 

forest   fluttering   and   uttering   fearful    moan,   and 

does    not   at  first  perceive  the  bright  green  snake 

coiled  round  its  wings  and  neck,  green  as  the  herbs 

on    which    it    crouched.       Symbol    this,    of   sweet 

Christabel   lying    in    the    arms    of    Geraldine   the 

serpent-woman,  whom  for   one  moment    Christabel 

has  seen  as  she  really  is 

"  A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell  ! 
0  shield  her  !     Shield  sweet  Christabel  !  " 
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When  Shelley  heard  this  passage  read  to  him,  he 
fled  shrieking  from  the  room. 

There  is  stealth,  too,  and  sheathed  sting  in  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti's  "  Lilith."  He  has  followed  an  old 
tradition  that  makes  Lilith  a  Snake-woman  : 

^'  It  was  Lilith  the  wife  of  Adam  : 
{Eden  hoiver's  in  flower.) 
Not  a  drop  of  her  blood  was  human, 
But  she  was  made  like  a  soft  sweet  woman      .     .     . 

-•  In  the  ear  of  the  Snake  said  Lilith  : 
{Eden  bower's  in  flower.) 
'  To  thee  I  come  when  the  rest  is  over ; 
A  snake  was  I  when  thou  wast  my  lover.' 

••'  '  I  Avas  the  fairest  snake  in  Eden  : 

{And  0  the  bower  and  the  hour !) 
'  By  the  earth's  will,  new  form  and  feature 
Made  me  a  wife  for  the  earth's  new  creature     .     .     .'  " 

This  whole  terrible  poem  is  alive  with  swift  coiling 
l)3auty ;  there  is  poison  in  it ;  it  seems  to  hiss  with 
unescapable  doom. 

Rossetti's"EdenBower"isperhapsthebest  illustra- 
tion Ave  can  give  of  the  animal  soul  in  human  shape. 
And  so  we  pass  from  this  frightful  group  of  Super- 
Animals  which  includes  the  Werewolf  and  the  Lamia 
to  a  group  much  closer  to  our  comprehension  and 
our  pity — those  Super- Animals  in  which  the  human 
soul  is  imprisoned  in  animal  shape. 

The  animal  with  the  human  soul  lays  claim  to 
actual  existence;  belongs— as  was  held  by  one  of  the 
greatest  philosophers  of  all  time — to  the  root-facts 
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of  life.  And  this  theory  of  Pythagoras  concerning 
the  transmigration  of  souls — a  theory  not  wholly 
discredited  at  the  present  day — is  based  on  the 
infinitely  more  ancient  faiths  of  the  East.  Again, 
the  transformation  of  the  human  soul  into  the 
animal  is  widely  assigned  to  the  practice  of  magic ; 
enchanters  who  have  acquired  occult  power  over  the 
forces  of  Nature  are  enabled  to  effect  changes  in 
their  own  persons;  or,  from  motives  of  revenge,  can 
impose  animal  form  upon  those  against  whom  their 
spite  is  directed.  In  this  category  we  must  place  the 
varying  transformations  that  abound  in  folk-lore 
and  fairy  tale.  Finally,  for  purposes  of  satire,  certain 
masters  of  that  instrument  have  endowed  animals 
with  human  attributes  in  order  to  point  more  fully 
the  inferiority  of  the  human  to  the  animal  race. 
Such  Super-Animals  are  the  Penguins  of  Anatole 
France  and  Swift's  Houyhnhmns. 

Let  us  then  glance  briefly  at  the  literature  of 
transmigration,  transformation  and  transfiguration. 

In  transmigration,  according  to  certain  teachers, 
the  soul  rises  through  successive  vegetable  and 
animal  phases  to  the  human  phase ;  this  is  the 
upward  journey,  through  which  the  soul  gains  experi- 
ence. The  soul  only  passes  down  again  to  animal 
bodies  as  a  punishment  for  sin.  Therefore,  in 
describing  episodes  of  the  upward  journey,  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  splendour  of  animal  bodies,  on  the 
fierce  vigour  of  their  existence,  on  the  glory  and 
freedom  of  animal  life.  Thus  the  Lord  Buddha, 
when  enlightenment  has  come  upon  him  and  he  has 
recovered  the  memory  of  past  lives,  recalls  the 
wooing  of  his   mate   when  he  was  a  tiger    in    the 
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jungle,   and    describes   its    primitive    instincts   and 
passion,  not  with  shrinking,  but  with  triumph. 

"  I  now  remember,  myriad  rains  ago, 
What  time  I  roamed  Himala's  hanging  woods, 
A  tiger,  with  my  striped  and  hungry  kind ; 
I  who  am  Buddh,  couched  in  the  Kusa  grass, 
Gazing  with  green  bUnked  eyes  upon  the  herds 
Which  pastured  near  and  nearer  to  their  death 

Round  my  day-lair  ;  or  underneath  the  stars 
I  roamed  for  prey,  savage,  insatiable. 
Sniffing  the  paths  for  track  of  man  or  deer. 
Amid  the  beasts  that  were  my  fellows  then, 
Met  in  deep  jungles  or  by  reedy  jheel 
A  tiger,  comeliest  of  the  forest,  set 
The  males  at  war ;  her  hide  was  lit  with  gold, 
Black-broidered  like  the  veil  Yasodhara 
Wore  for  me ;  hot  the  strife  waxed  in  that  wood 
With  tooth  and  claw,  while  underneath  a  neem 
The  fair  beast  watched  us  bleed,  thus  fiercely  wooed. 
And  I  remember  at  the  end  she  came. 
Snarling,  past  this  and  that  torn  forest-lord 
Whom  I  had  conquered,  and  with  fawning  jaws 
Licked  my  quick-heaving  flank,  and  with  me  went 
Into  the  wild,  with  proud  steps  amorously. 
The  wheel  of  birth  and  death  turns  low  and  high." 

(Light  of  Asia.) 


The  classical  instance  of  the  descent  of  the 
human  soul  into  the  animal  body  is  a  case,  not 
of  transmigration,  but  of  transformation,  and  is 
embodied  in  the  profound  and  deeply  interesting 
legend  of  Circe — deeply  interesting,  not  only  because 
of  its  picturesque  and  emotional  qualities,  but 
because  of  its  widely  varied  interpretation.     Circe 
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stands  to  some  as  the  typical  enchantress,  drawing 
for  her  own  pleasure  the  manhood  out  of  men  and 
so  turning  them  into  lions  and  wolves,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  into  swine. 
Groddess  and  Queen  she  is,  nevertheless,  according 
to  old  Homer  : 

"  Goddess  and  Queen,  to  whom  the  powers  belong 
Of  dreadful  magic  and  commanding  song/' 

To  others  Circe  represents  the  Seer,  piercing 
through  the  disguises  of  manhood  to  men  as  they 
are,  and  forcing  them  to  reveal  themselves  in  their 
true  likeness. 

Milton,  with  his  bias  against  women,  puts  the 
worst  complexion  upon  Circe's  magic,  and  his  Comus, 
her  son  by  Bacchus,  "  excels  his  mother  at  her 
mighty  art," 

"  Offering  to  every  weary  traveller 
His  orient  liquid  in  a  crystal  glass. 
Soon  as  the  potion  works  their  human  count'nance, 
Th'  express  resemblance  of  the  Gods,  is  changed 
Into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf  or  bear. 
Or  ounce  or  tiger,  hog,  or  bearded  goat. 
And  all  their  home  and  native  friends  forgot 
To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty." 

Burne- Jones,  in  his  splendid  picture,  "  The  Wine 
of  Circe,"  represents  the  transformed  mariners  as 
black,  panther-like  creatures  with  yellow  eyes, 
fawning  upon  Circe,  who,  dusk-haired  and  gold- 
robed,  stoops  over  the  jars  of  golden  wine,  "  wherein 
distilled  of  death  and  shame,  sink  the  black  drops." 

There  is  definite  philosophy  in  Augusta  Webster's 
reading  of  the  Circe  legend.     Her  goddess  is  not  the 
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<calm,  self-centred,  self-sufficing  goddess  of  Greek 
thought,  but  a  modern  woman,  tortured  by  restless- 
ness, by  the  desire  for  change,  by  the  longing  for 
perfect  love.  Her  cup  is  the  Cup  of  Truth.  She 
tells  of  ships  driven  upon  her  coast,  and  how  at  first 
the  rescued  mariners  thank  the  gods  gravely  for 
spared  life,  and  then  how  they  taste  the  delights  of 
joy  and  revelry,  and — 

"  Then  the  next  day  the  beast  in  them  will  wake, 
And  one  will  strike  and  bicker,  and  one  swell 
With  puffed-up  greatness,  and  one  jibe  and  strut 
In  apish  pranks 

Change  ?  there  Avas  no  change ; 
Only  disguise  gone  from  them  unawares  ; 
And  had  there  been  one  right  true  man  of  them 
He  would  have  drunk  the  draught  as  I  had  drunk. 
And  stood  unchanged. 

But  these  things, 
Why,  which  of  them  has  ever  shown  the  kind 
Of  some  one  nobler  beast  ?     Pah,  yapping  wolves. 
And  pitiless  stealthy  wild-cats,  curs  and  apes 
And  gorging  swine,  and  stinking  venomous  snakes. 
All  false  and  ravenous  and  sensual  brutes 
That  shame  the  earth  that  bore  them,  these  they  are." 

This  interpretation  of  the  legend  forms  one  of 
the  severest  indictments  of  men  that  has  ever  been 
penned;  as  the  usual  interpretation  forms  one 
of  the  severest  indictments  upon  women.  The 
story  seems  to  lend  itself  equally  to  either 
reading,  according  to  the  bias  of  the  reader ;  what 
we  lack  is  the  testimony  of  the  enchanted  beasts 
themselves.  Austin  Dobson,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
the  only  English  poet  who  has  attempted  to  supply 
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this.     I  quote  from  his  "  Prayer  of  the   Swine  to- 
Circe." 

"  HuddHng    they    came,    with    shagged    sides     caked    of 

mire, — 
With  hoofs  fresh  sulHed  from  the  troughs  o'erturned, — 
With  wrinkhng  snouts, — yet  eyes  in  which  desire 
Of  some  strange  thing  unutterably  burned, 
Unquenchable  ;  and  still  Avhere  e'er  She  turned 
They  rose  about  her,  striving  each  o'er  each, 
With  restless,  fierce  importuning  that  yearned 
Through  those  brute  masks  some  piteous  tale  to  teach, 
Yet   lacked    the  words    thereto,    denied    the    power   of 

speech.     .     . 

"  '  If  swine  we  be, — if  we  indeed  be  swine. 
Daughter  of  Perse,  make  us  swine  indeed, 
Well-pleased  on  litter-straw  to  lie  supine, — 
Well-pleased  on  mast  and  acorn  shales  to  feed, 
Stirred  by  all  instincts  of  the  bestial  breed  ; 
But  0  Unmerciful !  0  Pitiless  ! 

Leave  us  not  thus  with  sick  men's  hearts  to  bleed  ! — 
To  waste  long  days  in  yearning  dumb  distress, 
And  memory  of  things  gone,  and  utter  hopelessness  ! 

^'  Make  thou  us  man  again,— if  men  but  groping 
That  dark  Hereafter  which  th'  Olympians  keep.    .    .    .'  " 

There  is  at  least  one  of  these  old  stories  of 
metamorphosis  that  has  become  part  of  the  core 
of  English  poetry,  part  of  the  glory  of  English  land- 
scape— a  tragedy  whose  passion  and  whose  pain 
still  shrills  out  in  the  silence  of  summer  nights. 
Hateful  cruelty  and  horrible  revenge  have  never  in 
all  history  been  turned  to  such  ravishing  music ; 
and  the  memory  of  Philomela,  of  Itylus,  still 
haunts   our    country   lanes,    our    mossy   dells,    and 
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warm  dingles.  It  is  a  dark  story,  this  of  Tereus, 
King  of  Thrace,  who  wedded  Procne,  and,  wearying 
of  her  after  she  had  borne  him  a  son,  Itylus, 
plucked  out  her  tongue  to  ensure  her  silence,  and 
took  to  wife  her  sister  Philomela.  You  remember 
liow  Procne  wove  a  web,  picturing  in  it  what  had 
befallen,  thus  imparting  to  Philomela  the  terrible 
truth  :  how,  in  revenge  upon  Tereus,  the  sisters 
killed  the  child  Itylus,  and  served  him  up  as  food 
to  the  father.  The  gods  then  changed  Procne 
into  a  swallow  and  Philomela  into  a  nightingale 
The  tale  is  as  old  in  our  literature  as  Chaucer ; 
Philomene  of  Athens  appears  in  his  "  Legend  of 
Good  Women."  Chaucer  ignores,  however,  the 
murder  of  Itylus,  and  also  the  transformation  of 
the  two  sisters,  telling  only  of  the  wrong  done  to 
Philomela  and  of  the  woven  tapestry  that  reveals  it. 
Here  is  the  moral  of  the  Legend  : 

"  For  this  is  al  and  som,  thus  was  she  served 
That  never  harm  a-gilte  ne  deserved 
Unto  this  cruel  man,  that  she  of  wiste. 
Ye  may  be  war  of  men,  yif  that  you  liste." 

Matthew  Arnold   has    captured    the    tragedy    of 
Philomela  in  memorable  verse  : 

"  Hark  !  ah,  the  nightingale — 
The  tawny-throated  ! 

Hark,  from  the  moonlit  cedar  what  a  burst  ! 
What  triumph  !  Hark  ! — what  pain  ! 
O  wanderer  from  a  Grecian  shore, 
Still,  after  many  years  in  distant  lands, 
Still  nourishing  in  thy  bewildered  brain 
That  wild,  unquenchable,  deep-sunk,  old-woi-ld  pain — 
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Say,  will  it  never  heal  ? 
And  can  this  fragi-ant  lawn 
With  its  cool  trees,  and  night. 
And  the  sweet  tranquil  Thames, 
And  moonshine,  and  the  dew, 
To  thy  racked  heart  and  brain 
Afford  no  calm  ?  " 

The  human  cry  is  in  this  poem — "  eternal  passion, 
eternal  pain,"  and  the  rhythm  chosen  carries  the 
impetuousity,  the  immediacy,  the  inspiration  of  the 
bird's  song.  "  How  thick  the  bursts  come  crowding 
through  the  leaves !  "  Bird-soul  and  human-soul 
are  here  inextricably  blended,  and  the  emotion 
rises  to  a  greater  height  than  in  Swinburne's 
"  Itylus,"  which  is  more  fevered,  more  burdened 
with  all  the  details  of  horror,  all  the  anguish  of 
memory : 

"  O  swallow,  sister,  0  fleeting  swallow, 
My  heart  in  me  is  a  molten  ember, 

And  over  my  head  the  waves  have  met.     .     .     ^' 

.  But  there  is  exquisite  music  and  tenderness  in 
:Swinburne's  version,  too  :  a  bird's  wings  seem  to 
beat  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  measure  : 

"  0  sister,  sister,  thy  first-begotten. 

The  hands  that  cling  and  the  feet  that  follow. 
The  voice  of  the  child^s  blood  crying  yet, 
Wlno  hath  remembered  me  ?  who  hath  forgotten  ? 
Thou  hast  forgotten,  0  summer  swallow. 
But  the  world  shall  end  when  I  forget." 

The  imprisonment  of  the  human  soul  in  animal 
form  would  afford,  one   would  fancy,  opportunity 
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for  close  and  intimate  revelation  of  animal  life. 
But  sympath}^  with  the  animal  world  is,  as  a  rule, 
curiously  wanting  in  such  old  classic  legends  of 
transmutation  as  fill  fifteen  books  of  Ovid's  '  Meta- 
morphoses.' In  order  to  find  it  in  ancient  times 
we  have  to  go  back  to  the  great  fountain  of 
Celtic  legend.  Here  the  strong  sense  of  kinship 
with  bird  and  l}east  enables  a  clear  realisation  of 
the  pains  and  penalties,  the  limitations  and  frustra- 
tions, under  which  the  human  soul  in  animal  shape 
labours.  I  cannot  recall  any  early  poem  which  shows 
so  deep  an  understanding  of  animal  suffering  as  the 
"Dirge  for  Gael  by  Crede  his  Spouse."  After  the 
Battle  of  Ventry  Harbour,  while  searching  with 
other  women  for  the  body  of  her  husband  on  the 
field  of  slaughter,  she  heard  the  stag  on  the  mountain 
above  the  bay,  belling  lamentably  from  pass  to  pass 
over  its  dead  hind.  They  had  dwelt  in  the  forest 
nine  years  together,  and  now,  for  nineteen  days,  he 
had  touched  neither  grass  nor  water,  mourning  her 
loss.  "  No  shame  to  me  to  find  death  through  grief 
for  Gael,"  said  Grede,  "  wdien  the  stag  is  shortening 
his  life  for  a  hind."  She  met  Fergus  on  the  battle- 
field, who  told  her  that  Gael  was  drowned.  Then 
she  sang  his  death-song,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
verses  : 

"  Dead,  the  swan 
Mourns  liis  mate  on  waters  wan, 
Great  the  grief  that  makes  me  know 
Share  of  woe  with  dying  swan." 

It  is  partly  by  reason  of  this  sympathy  with  the' 
creatures  of  the  woods  and  the  wilds  that  the  Irish 
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legend  of  Fianoula,  the  Swan- woman,  possesses  a 
loveliness  and  a  heart-break,  lacking,  I  think,  in  all 
•other  tales  of  metamorphosis. 

The  story  of  the  '  Children  of  Lir '  is  one  of  the 
'Three  Sorrows  of  Irish  Story-telling,  and  follows 
in  broad  outline  the  many  legends  of  swan-enchant- 
ment ;  Fianoula  and  her  brothers  are  changed  into 
swans  by  a  wicked  step-mother,  and  doomed  for 
thrice  three  hundred  years  to  haunt  the  waters  of 
Ireland  ;  a  Christian  interpolation  promises  their 
release  when  the  bells  of  Christ's  Church  ring-  out 
in  Ireland.  It  is  the  poignant  revelation  of  bird- 
suffering  that  distinguishes  the  Irish  treatment  of 
the  subject  from  all  other  versions.  On  Sruth-na- 
Moyle 

"  They  sorely  learned  the  hardship  of  the  sea 
The  misery  of  the  birds,  their  penury  and  toil.      .     . 
That  January  night  upon  the  rock  they  lay 
'One  heap  of  feathery  snow,  their  inmost  feathers  cold 
As  fleeces  filled  with  frost.     One  huddling  heap  they  lay, 
•Cold  in  the  windy  tent  of  their  sun-loving  wings. 

Morning  found  them  fast  frozen :  they  tore  them- 
iselves  free : 

But  on  the  frozen  rock  their  bed  was  flaked  with  blood, 
Bent  quills    and   bloody    down    and    broken   plumes;    for 

there 
They  left  the  skin  of  their  breasts,  they  left  the  skin  of 

their  feet, 
And  half  the  soaring  strength  of  their  sun-loving  wings." 

(Dr.  Todhdntee's  Translation.) 

The  delicate  loveliness  of  the  swan,  her  whiteness 
and  her  wildness,  and  all  the  sorrow  of  the  winds 
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and  waters  that  sound  about  her,  all  the  environ- 
ment of  tragedy  and  pain,  give  this  image  of 
Fianoula  a  special  appropriateness  to  Ireland. 
Fianoula  is  one  of  Ireland's  symbolic  names  :  "  The 
Swan  Fianoula  wails  over  the  waters  of  Inisfail  "  : 
and  the  unhappiness  of  the  Swan- woman,  driven 
by  doom  and  unsatisfied  longing  from  place  to 
place,  adds  a  spiritual  tragedy  to  the  image. 

"  There  to  deaf  waters, 
And  dark  deaf  caverns, 
And  cold  deaf  stars 
We  make  our  song." 

I  may  add  that  in  Celtic  mythology  Lir  is 
supposed  to  stand  for  the  Original  Divinity  or 
Great  Deep,  whence  issues  the  Swan,  which  is  the 
Spirit  taking  material  form. 

Such  symbolism  that  exalts  the  bird  into  a  region 
almost  too  rarefied  for  human  following  is  at 
the  opposite  pole  from  the  transfiguration  of  the 
animal  for  purposes  of  satire.  Swift's  Super-Horses 
in  '  Grulliver's  Travels,'  and  Anatole  France's 
Penguins  were  invented  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
degrading  man.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Swift's 
'  The  Logicians  Refuted,'  though  somewhat  obvious 
in  intention,  is  decidedly  effective.  In  this  poem 
Swift  maintains  that  man  and  all  his  ways  are  vain, 
and  that — 

'' .     .     .     this  boasted  lord  of  nature 
Is  both  a  weak  and  erring  creature, 
That  instinct  is  a  surer  guide 
Than  reason,  boasting  mortals'  pride  ; 
And  that  brute  beasts  are  far  before  'em, 
Deus  est  anlma  hrutorum. 
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Who  ever  knew  an  honest  brute 

At  law  his  neighbour  prosecute, 

Bring  action  for  assault  and  battery 

Or  friends  beguile  with  lies  and  flattery  ?      .     .      ." 

And  SO  on  and  so  forth.  But  let  us  hasten  from 
these  super-human  animals  that  are  born  of  Cynicism 
to  a  much  more  delightful  group,  the  Super-Insects, 
the  creations  of  Fancy. 

The  most  charming  English  poems  dealing  with 
insects  are  those  which  treat  of  them  in  their  con- 
nection with  fairies — the  old-fashioned  diminutive 
fairies,  that  is,  creatures  largely  of  man's  invention — 
not  the  actual  beings  that  are  held  by  many  to-day 
to  have  developed  along  a  different  line  of  evolution 
from  Humanity.  Insects  and  fairies  are,  with  our 
poets,  very  much  on  the  same  plane  :  funny  little 
things,  attractive  in  that  they  offer  the  most  fragile 
substance  for  manipulation,  and  call  for  the  most 
delicate  handling.  English  literature  is  rich  in 
these  fairy  and  insect  poems,  all  of  which  are 
characterised  by  a  light  agility  and  dexterous 
legerdemain. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  source  of  all  these 
flimsy  conceptions  seems  to  be  the  well-known 
passage  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  which  tells  how  Queen 
Mab  comes 

"  Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies     .... 
Her  wagon  spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs ; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers  ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web  ; 
The    collars,  of   the  moonshine's  watery  beams; 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone,  the  lash  of  fihn  ; 
Her  wagoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat     ...."■ 
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Of    Queen    Mab's    chariot    in    Michael    Drayton's 
"Nyniphidia"  we  read: 

"■  Four  nimble  gnats  the  horses  were, 
Their  harnesses  of  gossamere, 
Fly  Cranion,  her  charioteer     .     .     .     ." 

It  is  obvious  that  Fancy  can  employ  itself  end- 
lessly with  ingenious  devices  of  this  sort.  Indeed,, 
practically  the  whole  paraphernaha  of  fairy  life — 
palaces,  furniture,  coaches,  horses,  food  and  music^ 
even  religion— is  supplied  from  the  insect  kingdom. 
The  Fairy  King  wears  "a  cobweb  shirt  more  thin  than 
ever  spider  since  could  spin,"  and  a  waistcoat  made  of 
the  trout-fly's  gilded  wing  (as  Sir  Simeon  Stewart 
tells  us).  Fairies  eat,  among  other  things,  "the  horns 
of  papery  butterflies,"  "  a  newt's  stewed  thigh,  a 
bloated  earwig,  and  a  fly."  William  Allingham's 
fairies  have  all  kinds  of  mounts  :  "  Some  are  train- 
ing Flittermice,  I  a  Silver  Moth."  "  A  dragon-fly 
with  glassy  wings  "  is  a  favourite  steed,  though  the 
Ladybird  is  said  to  have  a  better  saddle.  For 
musicians  Oberon  has 

" .     .     .     the  chirring  grasshopper, 
The  merry  cricket,  puling  fly. 
The  piping  gnat  for  ministrelsy     . 

while  Mab  listens  to  a  humble-bee  playing  upon  his 
hautbois. 

As  to  religion,    Herrick   (in  a  poem  which  is  a 
veiled  attack  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  faith)  repre- 
sents the  fairies  as  worshipping  the  insects.   Oberon 's- 
chapel  is  thus  described : 

VOL.  XXXIV.  8 
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"  His  house  of  Rimmon  this  he  calls, 
Girt  with  small  bones,  instead  of  walls. 
First,  in  a  niche  more  black  than  jet, 
His  idol-cricket  there  is  set ; 
Then,  in  a  polished  oval  by. 
There  stands  his  idol-beetle-fly ; 
Next,  in  an  arch  akin  to  this. 
His  idol-canker  seated  is     .     ';     . 
Theirs  is  a  mixed  religion. 
And  some  have  heard  the  elves  it  call 
Part  Pagan,  part  Papisticall     .     .     .     ." 

The  "  stuff  of  dreams  "  is,  however,  in  Herrick's 
Oberon  poems  somewhat  coarsened  and  shoddy. 
Despite  his  skill  in  versification,  his  gift  of  spon- 
taneous feeling  and  utterance,  this  poet  is  too  much 
n  man  of  the  world  to  be  able  to  approach  the  fairy 
kingdom  without  sophistication.  A  fairy  King, 
^'  full  as  a  bee  with  thyme,  and  red  as  cherry- 
harvest,  now  high-fed  for  lust  and  action  " — led  on 
by  wine — is  perhaps  more  offensive  than  a  man  in 
the  same  condition ;  and  the  ugliness  of  Oberon's 
palace,  paved  with  squirrels'  and  children's  teeth, 
and  the  pips  of  hearts,  clubs,  diamonds  and  spades 
from  a  pack  of  cards,  only  serves  to  emphasise  the 
loveliness  that  Nature  herself  never  fails  of  achieving, 

Drayton's  manipulation  of  the  fragile  fabric  is 
far  more  successful,  and  in  his  "  Nymphidia  "  we  find 
one  of  the  most  delightful  insects  in  literature,  the 
Earwig  that  serves  as  Pigwiggen's  charger.  Pig- 
wiggen  arms  himself  for  battle  with  "a  beetle's 
head,  Most  horrible  and  full  of  dread  "  as  helmet, 

"  And  for  a  plume,  a  horse's  hair, 
Which,  being  tossed  by  the  air. 
Had  force  to  strike  his  foe  with  fear." 
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''  Himself  he  on  an  earwig  set, 
Yet  scarce  he  on  his  back  could  get 
So  oft  and  high  he  did  curvet 

Ere  he  himself  could  settle; 
He  made  him  turn  and  step  and  bound, 
To  gallop,  and  to  trot  the  round, 
He  scarce  could  stand  on  any  ground 

He  was  so  full  of  mettle." 

It  is  amazing  that  the  same  mind  which  manipu- 
lated all  the  delicate  machinery  contributing  to 
the  pleasure  of  Queen  Mab  should  also  have  given 
the  world  the  stupendous  conception  of  Caliban. 
This  Super- Animal  is  without  question  the  greatest 
in  modern  literature,  a  fact  which  is  at  once  empha- 
sised when  we  compare  him  with  the  principal 
Super-Animal  of  Gallic  imagination — Chantecler. 
Chantecler  and  the  creatures  that  surround  him 
really  belong  to  the  region  of  satire,  and  not  all  the 
genius  of  Monsieur  Rostand,  not  all  the  glorious 
atmosphere  in  which  he  steeps  his  Super- Animals, 
can  make  them  other  than  grotesque  impossibilities. 
Chantecler  with  his  conquests  and  his  amours  utters 
the  dernier  cri  of  cynicism  —  the  last  word  of 
Parisian  sophistication  ;  all  the  exuberant  vitality  of 
the  play  fails  to  disguise  the  super-civilisation  on 
which  it  rests.  But  Caliban  is  rooted  in  the  earth ; 
he  has  her  grossness,  her  cruelty,  her  lust ;  but  he 
has  also  a  sense  of  her  mystery,  her  loveliness,  her 
freshness,  her  music.  He  is  very  close  indeed  to 
primitive  Nature ;  all  his  images,  even  his  curses, 
are  drawn  from  natural  objects.  He  knows 
intimately  the  ways  of  bird  and  beast — "  I  prethee 
let  me  bring  thee  where  Crabs  grow;  and  I  with  my 
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long  nayles  will  digge  thee  pig-nuts;  show  thee  a 
jaye's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how  to  snare  the 
nimble  marmazet ;  I'le  bring  thee  to  clustring 
Philbirts,  and  sometimes  I'le  get  thee  young  scamels 
from  the  Rocke     .     .     .     ." 

Some  of  the  very  sweetest  poetry  in  all  literature 
comes  from  the  mouth  of  this  misshapen  and 
uncouth  monster : 

"  Be  not  affeard,  the  Isle  is  full  of  noyses, 
Sounds  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not;. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  Instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  eares  :  and  sometimes  voices 
That  if  I   then  had  wak^d  after  long  sleep 
Will  make  me  sleep  again     .     .     ." 

Caliban  as  represented  on  the  stage  very  rarely 
carries  out  the  indications  given  by  Shakespeare  as 
to  his  appearance.  He  is  a  fish  legged  and  armed 
like  a  man,  dwarfish  in  stature,  with  freckled  skin. 
The  Super- Animal  that  is  a  union  of  man  and  fish 
is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  all  Super- Animals, 
and  old  Chaldean  writings  ascribe  the  beginnings 
of  their  civilisation  to  a  Fish-Man,  who  had  the 
body  of  a  fish,  "  but  below  the  head  of  the  fish 
another  head,  which  was  that  of  a  man;  also  the 
feet  of  a  man  which  came  out  of  its  fish's  tail." 
This  Super- Animal  taught  the  Chaldeans  the  use  of 
letters,  of  sciences  and  of  arts  of  every  kind,  and 
representations  of  the  creature  are  still  to  be  traced 
in  ancient  sculptures  and  on  seals  and  gems. 
Milton's  Dagon,  it  may  be  noticed,  was  "  upward 
man  and  downward  fish."  Caliban,  in  whom  also 
the    "  elements "    of    earth    and    water    unite,  is   a 
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creature  much  simpler  in  conception ;  and  it  is 
above  all  this  simplicity  that  appeals  to  us  and 
makes  us  tolerant  of  his  grosser  qualities.  Caliban 
has  a  capacit}^  for  love — for  he  loved  Prospero  when 
first  he  came  to  the  island  : 

"...     then  I  lov'd  thee 
And  show'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  the'  Isle^ 
The  fresh   Springs,  Brine-pits;    barren    place    and 
fertill.      .      .      ." 

He  has  a  capacity  for  worship,  if  it  be  only  for 
the  drunken  Stephano ;  he  can  benefit  by  education » 
but  the  extreme  harshness  and  impatience  of 
Prospero  arrested  his  progress  before  he  had  gone 
very  far. 

Critics  have  interpreted  Caliban  in  all  manner 
of  far-fetched  ways.  Shakespeare,  some  say,  desired 
Caliban  to  be  a  symbol  of  democracy ;  others  have 
it  that  Shakespeare  meant  him  to  be  a  figure  of 
the  missing  link  ;  others  believe  he  was  suggested 
by  contemporary  tales  of  savages ;  others  again 
find  him  representative  of  Shakespeare's  views  on 
slavery.  Personally  I  believe  that  Shakespeare 
himself  was  "  his  only  begetter  "  ;  that  Caliban  was 
intended  to  symbolise,  suggest,  represent — simply 
Caliban;  that  Caliban  sprang  complete  and  whole 
out  of  Shakespeare's  brain.  I  hold  Caliban  in  all 
his  ways,  words,  and  works  absolutely  consistent 
and  convincing ;  and  perhaps  the  most  alive  of  all 
Super- Animals  created  by  the  imagination  of  man. 

This  being  so,  to  make  any  endeavour  to  enlarge 
the  conception  would  be  so  daring  as  to  be  almost 
impious.     Yet  Robert  Browning  has  ventured  this, 
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and  with  success.  Shakespeare  shows  us  CaUban 
ill  his  relation  to  everyday  life  ;  Browning  gives  us 
his  metaphysical  speculations.  Browning's  Caliban 
is  a  creature  perhaps  more  primitive  than  Shake- 
speare's; and  his  poem  is  a  terrible  one.  We  see 
brute  intelligence  dimly  awakening,  brooding  upon 
the  tremendous  force  that  seems  to  strike  blindly 
upon  the  world,  shivering  with  fear  before  an 
irresponsible  and  incalculable  might,  exulting  in 
any  little  bit  of  capricious  cruelty  that  makes  the 
monster  feel  that  he  also  has  power  to  crush  and 
maim  where  he  will.  Setebos — the  great  devil  of 
the  Patagonians,  as  he  is  called  in  '  Magellan's 
Voyage,'  whence  Shakespeare  no  doubt  took  the 
name — is  in  Browning's  poem  the  most  horrible  of 
Fetish  Gods  :  this  god  did 

"  .  .  .  in  envy,  listlessness  or  sport, 
Make  what  himself  would  fain,  in  a  manner,  be 
Weaker  in  most  points,  stronger  in  a  few." 

There  is  no  law,  no  order,  no  certainty,  no  anchorage 
anywhere  :  it  is  just  as  if  "  of  yonder  crabs  that 
march  from  mountain  to  the  sea,"  Caliban  should 
let  twenty  pass,  and  stone  the  twenty-first. 

"  As  it  likes  me  each  time  I  do  :  so  He." 

A    terrible     thunderstorm    interrupts    Caliban's 

speculations  : 

"  What,  what  ?    A  curtain  o^er  the  world  at  once  ! 
Crickets  stop  hissing  ;  not  a  bird — or,  yes, 
There  scuds  His  raven  that  hath  told  Him  all  ! 
It  was  fool's  play,  this  prattling  !    Ha  !    the  wind 
Shoulders  the  pillared  dust,  death's  house  on  the  move. 
And  fast  invading  fires  beoriu  !     White  blaze-^- 
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A  ti'ee's  head  snaps — and  there,  there,  there,  there,  there, 

His  thunder  follows  !     Fool  to  gibe  at  Him  ! 

Lo  !    Lieth  flat  and  loveth  Setebos  ! 

Maketh  his  teeth  meet  through  the  upper  lip, 

Will  let  those  quails  fly,  will  not  eat  this  month 

One  little  mess  of  whelks,  so  he  may  scape  !  ^' 

Yet  even  so,  Setebos  is  something  more  than  a 
magnified  reflection  of  Caliban  himself — whereas 
the  gods  of  the  creatures  are,  according  to  the  poets, 
only  their  transfigured  and  extended  shadows. 

"  A  little  way  within  the  gloom  a  roebuck  raised  his  eyes. 
Brimful  of  starlight,  and  he  said  :    The  Stamper  of  the 

skies 
He  is  a  gentle  roebuck  :   for  how  else,  I  pray,  could  he 
Conceive    a   thing    so    sad    and    soft,   a    gentle    thing 

like  me  ? 
I  passed  a  little  further  on  and  heard  a  peacock  say : 
Who  made  the  grass  and  made  the  worms,  and  made 

my  feathers  gay. 
He  is  a  monstrous  peacock,  and  he  waveth  all  the  night 
His  languid    tail    above   us    lit  with   myriads   spots    of 

light." 

(W.  B.  Yeats.) 

Even  this  brief  and  imperfect  survey  of  the 
Super- Animal  in  English  Poetry  suggests  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Super- Animal  is  still  a  power  in 
the  land.  The  stories  of  Dragons  and  of  Were- 
wolves evoke  some  echo  in  ancestral  memory :  our 
woods  are  still  haunted  by  the  presence  of  Pan. 
The  voice  of  the  Super- Animal  sounds  to  us  from 
the  enchanted  islands  of  imagination ;  its  song  rings 
out  from  the  heights  of  lyric  passion,  and  in  the 
chirring  and  humming  of  a  summer's  day  we  may 
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detect  its  note.  The  Super- Animals  have  power  to- 
strike  the  whole  gamut  of  our  emotions  :  they  may 
inspire  us  with  awe,  worship,  terror;  or  lure  us 
with  their  loveliness;  or  awaken  in  us  tenderness 
and  pity  ;  or  stimulate  speculation  along  unknown 
ways  and  lead  us  into  the  deep  places  of  mysticism- 
and  theology. 

These    perhaps    somewhat    high-sounding    state- 
ments I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  by  reference  to- 
Super- Animals  in  English  Poetry. 


CATHARINE  TROTTER,  THE  PRECURSOR 
OF  THE  BLUESTOCKINGS. 

By  Edmund  Gosse. 

[Eead  May  24th,  1916.] 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord    Redesdale,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair, 

The  practically  complete  absence  of  the  Woman 
of  Letters  from  our  tropical  and  profuse  literature 
of  the  early  and  middle  seventeenth  century  has 
often  been  observed  with  wonder.  While  France 
had  her  Madeleine  de  Scudery  and  her  Mile,  de 
Gournay  and  her  Mere  Angelique  Arnauld, 
Englishwomen  of  the  Stuart  age  ventured  upon  no 
incursions  into  philosophy,  fiction,  or  theology. 
More  and  more  eagerly,  however,  they  read  books ; 
and  as  a  conseqence  of  reading,  they  began  at  last 
to  write.  The  precious  Margaret,  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  hob-a-nobbed  with  every  Muse  in  her 
amazing  divagations.  But  the  earliest  professional 
woman  of  letters  was  Aphra  Behn,  the  novelist 
and  playwright,  to  w^hose  genius  justice  has  only 
quite  lately  been  done  by  Mr.  Montague  Summers. 
Mrs.  Behn  died  in  1689,  and  it  seemed  at  first  that 
she  had  left  no  heritage  to  her  sex.  But  there 
presently  appeared  a  set  of  female  writers,  who 
enlivened  the  last    years  of   the  century,  but  who 
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were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  wits  of  the  age  of  Anne, 
nnd  who  have  been  entirely  forgotten.  It  is  to  the 
most  interesting  of  these  "  transient  phantoms " 
that  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to-day. 

The    extreme    precocity    of    Catharine    Trotter 
makes  her  seem  to  belong  to  the  age  of    Dryden, 
but  she  was  in  reality  younger  than  Addison  and 
most  of   the  other    contemporaries  of    Pope.     She 
was    born    on    August     16th,     1679,  the    younger 
daughter  of  a  naval  officer.  Captain  David  Trotter, 
R.N. ;  her  mother's  maiden  name  had  been    Sarah 
Ballenden,    probably    of    the    well-known    Catholic 
family  of  that  ilk.     She  "  had  the  honour  of  being 
nearly  related  to  the  illustrious  families  of  Maitland, 
Duke  of  Lauderdale  and  Drummond,  Earl  of  Perth." 
The  Jacobite  fourth  Earl  of    Perth  seems  to  have 
l3een  the  patron  of    Captain  Trotter,  of   whom    he 
wrote  in  1684  that  he  was    "an  ornament   to   his 
country."     Apparently    the    gallant    captain    was 
attached  to  Trinity  House,  where  his  probity    and 
integrity  earned  him  the  epithet  of  "  honest  David," 
and  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Greorge,  first 
Lord  Dartmouth,  when  that  rising   statesmen    was 
appointed  Master.     Captain  Trotter  had  served  the 
(Jrown  from  bis  youth,  "  with  great  gallantry  and 
fidelity,  both  by  land  and  sea,"  and  had  been  very 
successful  in  the  Dutch  wars.     He  had  a  brother 
who  was  a  commander  in  the  Navy.     We  get   an 
impression  of  high  respectability  in  the  outer,  but 
not  outermost,  circles  of  influential  Scottish  society. 
Doubtless    the    infancy  of    Catharine  was  spent  in 
<ionditions  of  dependent  prosperity. 

These    conditions   were  not  to  last.     When  she 
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was  four  years  old  Lord  Dartmouth  started  on  the 
famous  expedition  to  demolish  Tangier,  and  he  took 
Captain  Trotter  with  him  as  his  commodore.  In  this 
affair,  as  before,  the  captain  distinguished  himself 
by  his  ability,  and  instead  of  returning  to  London 
after  Tangier  he  was  recommended  to  King 
Charles  II  as  the  proper  person  to  convoy  the  fleet 
of  the  Turkey  Company  to  its  destination. 
Apparently  it  was  understood  that  this  would  be 
the  final  reward  of  his  services  and  that  he  was  to 
"make  his  fortune"  out  of  the  Turks.  Unhappily, 
after  convoying  his  charge  safely  to  Scanderoon, 
he  fell  sick  of  the  plague  that  was  raging  there, 
:and  died,  in  the  course  of  January,  1684,  in 
company  with  all  the  other  officers  of  his  ship. 
Every  misfortune  now  ensued;  the  purser,  who 
was  thus  left  to  his  own  devices,  helped  himself  to 
the  money  destined  for  the  expenses  of  the  voyage, 
while,  to  crown  allj  the  London  goldsmith  in  whose 
hands  the  captain  had  left  his  private  fortune  took 
this  occasion  to  go  bankrupt.  The  King,  in  these 
melancholy  circumstances,  granted  an  Admiralty 
pension  to  the  widow,  but  when  he  died  early  in 
the  following  year  this  was  no  longer  paid,  and  the 
unfortunate  ladies  of  the  Trotter  family  might  well 
murmur — 

"  One  mischief  brings  another  on  his  neck, 
As  mighty  billows  tumble  in  the  seas." 

From  the  beginning  of  her  fifth  year,  then, 
Catharine  experienced  the  precarious  lot  of  those 
who  depend  for  a  livelihood  on  the  charity  of 
more  or  less    distant    relatives.     We    dimly    see    a 
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presentable  mother  piteously  gathering  up  sucb 
crumbs  as  fell  from  the  tables  of  the  illustrious 
families  with  whom  she  was  remotely  connected. 
But  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  himself  was  now  dead,, 
and  the  Earl  of  Perth  had  passed  the  zenith  of  his 
power.  No  doubt  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
protection  of  poor  relations  was  carried  on  more 
systematically  than  it  is  to-day,  and  certainly  Mrs. 
Trotter  contrived  to  live  and  to  bring  up  her  two 
daughters  genteelly.  The  first  years  were  the 
worst;  the  accession  of  WilHam  III  brought  back 
to  England  and  to  favour  Gilbert  Burnet,  who 
became  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1688,  when 
Catharine  was  nine  years  old.  Mrs.  Trotter  found 
a  patron  and  perhaps  an  employer  in  the  Bishop, 
and  when  Queen  Anne  came  to  the  throne  her  little 
pension  was  renewed. 

There  is  frequent  reference  to  money  in  Catharine 
Trotter's  writings,  and  the  lack  of  it  was  the  rock 
upon  which  her  gifts  were  finally  wrecked.  With 
a  competency  she  might  have  achieved  a  much 
more  prominent  place  in  English  literature  than 
she  could  ever  afford  to  reach.  She  offers  a 
curious  instance  of  the  depressing  effect  of  poverty, 
and  we  get  the  impression  that  she  was  never, 
during  her  long  and  virtuous  career,  lifted  above 
the  carking  anxiety  which  deadens  the  imagination. 
As  a  child,  however,  she  seems  to  have  awakened 
hopes  of  a  high  order.  She  was  a  prodigy,  and 
while  little  more  than  an  infant  she  displayed  an 
illumination  in  literature  which  was  looked  upon,  in 
that  age  of  female  darkness,  as  quite  a  portent. 
She  taught  herself  French,  "  hj  her  own  application 
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without  any  instructor,"  but  was  obliged  to  accept 
some  assistance  in  acquiring  Latin  and  logic.  The 
last-mentioned  subject  became  her  particular 
delight,  and  at  a  very  tender  age  she  drew  up  "  an 
abstract"  of  that  science  "for  her  own  use." 
Thus  she  prepared  for  her  future  communion  with 
Locke  and  with  Leibnitz.  When  she  was  very 
small,  in  spite  of  frequent  conferences  with  learned 
.members  of  the  Church  of  England,  she  became 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Catholicism  and  joined  the 
Roman  communion.  We  may  conjecture  that  this 
coincided  with  the  conversion  of  her  kinsman,  Lord 
'Chancellor  Perth,  but  as  events  turned  out  it 
-cannot  but  have  added  to  the  sorrows  of  that  much- 
tried  woman,  her  mother.  It  may  be  stated  that 
■Catharine  resumed  the  Anglican  faith  when  she  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

She  was  in  her  tenth  year  when  the  unhappy 
reign  of  James  II  came  to  a  close.  Mrs.  Trotter's 
connections  were  now  in  a  poor  plight.  The  new 
Earl  of  Lauderdale  was  in  great  distress  for  money ; 
Lord  Dartmouth,  abandoned  by  the  King  in  his 
flight,  was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  where  he  died 
on  October  25th,  1691,  in  which  year  the  estates 
of  the  Earl  of  Perth  were  sequestered  and  he 
himself  hunted  out  of  the  country.  Ruin  simul- 
taneously fell  on  all  the  fine  friends  of  our  infant 
prodigy,  and  we  can  but  guess  how  it  affected  her. 
Yet  there  were  plenty  of  other  Jacobites  left  in 
London,  and  Catharine's  first  public  appearance 
shows  that  she  cultivated  their  friendship.  She 
piibhshed  in  1693  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  Mr. 
Bevil  Higgons  on  the  occasion  of  his  recovery  from 
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the  smallpox ;  she  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Higgons  was  a  young  man  of  tw"enty-three,  who 
had  lately  returned  from  the  exiled  court  in  France,- 
wliere  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  agree- 
able manners,  and  who  had  just  made  a  name  for 
himself  by  poems  addressed  to  Dryden  and  by  a 
prologue  to  Congreve's  'Old  Batchelor.'  He  was 
afterwards  to  become  famous  for  a  little  while  as 
a  political  historian.  Catharine  Trotter's  verses 
are  bad,  but  she  addresses  Higgons  as  "  lovely 
youth,"  and  claims  his  gratitude  for  her  tribute  in 
terms  which  are  almost  boisterous.  This  poem  was 
not  only  her  introduction  to  the  public,  but,  through 
Bevil  Higgons,  was  probably  the  channel  of  her 
acquaintance  with  Congreve  and  Dryden. 

Throughout  her  life  she  was  fond  of  writing 
letters  to  celebrated  people;  she  now  certainly 
wrote  to  Congreve  and  doubtless  to  Dryden.  A 
freedom  in  correspondence  ran  in  the  family.  Her 
poor  mother  is  revealed  to  us  as  always  "  renewing 
her  application  "  to  somebody  or  other.  We  next 
find  the  youthful  poet  in  relation  with  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  from  whom  she  must  have  concealed  her 
Jacobite  propensities.  Dorset  was  the  great  public 
patron  of  poetry  under  William  111,  and  Catharine 
Trotter,  aged  sixteen,  having  composed  a  tragedy,, 
appealed  to  him  for  support.  It  was  very  graciously 
granted,  and  'Agnes  de  Castro,'  in  five  acts  and 
in  blank  verse,  "  written  by  a  young  lady,"  was 
produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  1695,  under  the 
"protection"  of  Charles  Earl  of  Dorset  and 
Middlesex,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  His  Majesty's 
Household.     The  event  caused  a  considerable  com-^ 
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motion.  No  woman  had  written  for  the  English 
stage  since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Behn,  and  curiosity 
was  much  excited.  Mrs.  Verbruggen,  that  enchant- 
ing actress,  but  in  male  attire,  recited  a  clever, 
ranting  epilogue  at  the  close  of  the  performance, 
in  which  she  said : 

"  'tis  whispered  here 
Our  Poetess  is  virtuous,  young  and  fair," 

but  the  secret  was  an  open  one,  Wycherley,  who 
contributed  verses,  knew  all  about  it,  and  so  did 
Mrs.  Manley,  while  Powell  and  Colley  Gibber  were 
among  the  actors.  We  may  be  sure  that  Httle 
Mistress  Trotter's  surprising  talents  were  the 
subjects  of  much  discussion  at  Will's  Coffee  House, 
and  that  the  question  of  securing  her  for  the  rival 
theatre  was  anxiously  debated  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  Her  success  in  '  Agnes  de  Castro '  was 
the  principal  asset  which  Drury  Lane  had  to  set 
that  season  against  Congreve's  splendid  adventure 
with  '  Love  for  Love.' 

'  Agnes  de  Castro '  is  an  immature  production, 
and  shows  a  juvenile  insensibility  to  plagiarism, 
since  the  subject  and  treatment  are  borrowed 
implicitly  from  a  French  novel  by  Mile,  de  Brillac, 
published  in  Paris  and  London  a  few  years  before.* 
The  conception  of  court  life  at  Coimbra  in  the 
fourteenth  century  is  that  of  this  French  lady,  and 
is  innocent  of  Portuguese  local  colour.  But,  as  the 
dramatic  work  of  a  girl  of  sixteen,  the  play  is  rather 

*  Around  the  story  of  Agnes  de  Castro  there  gathered  a  whole 
literature  of  fiction,  which  Mr.  Montague  Summers  has  investigated 
in  his  '  Works  of  Aphra  Behn,'  vol.  v,  211-212. 
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extraordinary  for  nimble  movement  and  adroit 
theatrical  arrangements.  It  is  evident  that  Catha- 
rine Trotter  was  well  versed  in  the  stage  traditions 
of  her  own  day,  and  we  may  wonder  how  a  highly 
respectable  girl  of  sixteen  found  her  opportunity. 
The  English  playhouse  under  William  III  was  no 
place  for  a  very  young  lady,  even  if  she  wore  a 
mask.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  meritorious 
character-drawing  in  '  Agnes  de  Castro.'  The 
conception  of  a  benevolent  and  tenderly  forgiving 
Princess  is  well  contrasted  with  the  fierce  purity  of 
Agnes  and  the  infatuation  of  the  Prince.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  first  act  there  is  a  capital  scene  of 
exquisite  confusion  between  this  generous  and 
distracted  trio.  The  opening  of  the  third  act, 
between  Elvira  and  her  brother  Alvaro,  is  not  at  all 
young-ladyish,  and  has  some  strong  turns  of  feeling. 
The  end  of  the  play,  with  the  stabbing  of  the 
Princess  and  the  accusation  of  Agnes  by  Elvira,  is 
puerile,  but  was  doubtless  welcome  to  a  sentimental 
audience.  It  is  a  bad  play,  but  not  at  all  an 
unpromising  one. 

Early  in  1696  'Agnes  de  Castro,'  still 
anonymous,  was  published  as  a  book,  and  for  the 
next  five  or  six  years  we  find  Catharine  Trotter 
habitually  occupied  in  writing  for  the  stage. 
Without  question  she  did  so  professionally,  though 
in  what  way  dramatists  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  lived  by  their  pens  is  difficult  to 
conjecture.  A  very  rare  play,  '  The  Female  Wits  ; 
or,  The  Triumvirate  of  Poets,'  the  authorship  of 
which  has  hitherto  defied  conjecture,  was  acted  at 
Drury    Lane    after    Catharine    Trotter    had    been 
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tempted  across  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  is 
•evidently  inspired  by  the  intense  jealousy  which 
smouldered  between  the  two  great  houses.  The 
success  of  Miss  Trotter  incited  two  older  ladies  to 
compete  with  her ;  these  were  Mrs.  Delariviere 
Manley,  who  was  a  discarded  favourite  of  Barbara 
Villiers,  and  fat  Mrs.  Mary  Fix,  the  stage-struck 
■consort  of  a  tailor.  These  rather  ridiculous  women 
professed  themselves  followers  of  Catharine,  and 
they  produced  plays  of  their  own  not  without  some 
success.  With  her  they  formed  the  trio  of  Female 
Wits  who  were  mocked  in  tlie  lively  but,  on  the 
whole,  rather  disappointing  play  I  have  just 
mentioned,  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  spitefully 
remarked  of  Calista — who  is  Miss  Trotter — that 
she  has  "  made  no  small  struggle  in  the  world  to 
get  into  print,"  and  is  "now  in  such  a  state  of 
wedlock  to  pen  and  ink  that  it  will  be  very  difiBcult  " 
for  her  "  to  get  out  of  it." 

In  acting  '  The  Female  Wits '  Mrs.  Temple,  who 
had  played  the  Princess  in  '  Agnes  de  Castro,' 
took  the  part  of  Calista,  and  doubtless,  in  the 
<?oarse  fashion  of  those  days,  made  up  exactly  like 
poor  Catharine  Trotter,  who  was  described  as  "  a 
Lady  who  pretends  to  the  learned  Languages,  and 
assumes  to  herself  the  name  of  a  Critic."  This 
was  a  character,  however,  which  she  would  not 
have  protested  against  with  much  vigour,  for  she 
had  now  quite  definitely  taken  up  the  position  of  a 
reformer  and  a  pioneer.  She  posed  as  the 
champion  of  women's  intellectual  rights,  and  she 
was  accepted  as  representing  in  active  literary  work 
the    movement    which    Mary    Astell    had   recently 
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foreshadowed  in  lier  remarkable  '  Serious  Proposal 
to  Ladies'  of  1694.  We  turn  again  to  'The 
Female  Wits,'  and  we  find  Marsiha  (Mrs.  Manley) 
describing  Cahsta  to  Mrs.  Wellfed  (Mrs.  Pix)  as 
"  the  vainest,  proudest,  senseless  Thing !  She 
pretends  to  grammar !  writes  in  mood  and  figure  ! 
does  everything  methodically  !  "  Yet  when  Calista 
appears  on  the  stage,  Mrs.  Manley  rushes  across  to 
fling  her  arms  around  her  and  to  murmur :  "  O 
charmingest  Nymph  of  all  Apollo's  Train,  let  me 
embrace  thee  !  "  Later  on  Calista  says  to  Mrs.  Pix, 
the  fat  tailoress,  "  I  cannot  but  remind  you,  Madam 
.  .  .  I  read  Aristotle  in  his  own  language";  and  of 
a  certain  tirade  in  a  play  of  Ben  Jonson  she  insists  ; 
"  I  know  it  so  well,  as  to  have  turn'd  it  into  Latin." 
Mrs.  Pix  admits  her  own  ignorance  of  all  these 
things;  she  "can  go  no  further  than  the  eight 
parts  of  speech."  This  brings  down  upon  her  an 
icy  reproof  from  Calista  :  "  Then  I  cannot  but  take 
the  Freedom  to  say  .  .  .  you  impose  upon  the 
Town."  We  get  the  impression  of  a  preciseness  of 
manner  and  purpose  which  must  have  given 
Catharine  a  certain  air  of  priggishness,  not  entirely 
unbecoming,  perhaps,  but  very  strange  in  that 
loose  theatre  of  William  HI. 

Accordingly,  in  her  next  appearance,  we  find 
her  complaining  to  the  Princess  (afterwards  Queen 
Anne)  that  she  has  become  "  the  mark  of  ill  Nature" 
through  recommending  herself  "  by  what  the  other 
Sex  think  then'  peculiar  Prerogative " — that  is, 
intellectual  distinction.  Catharine  Trotter  was 
still  only  nineteen  years  of  age  when  she  produced 
her  tragedy    of   '  Fatal   Friendship,'   the  published 
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copy  of  which  (1698)  is  all  begarlanded  with  evi- 
dences of  her  high  moral  purpose  in  the  shape  of  a 
succession  of  "applausive  copies"  of  verses.  In 
these  we  are  told  that  she  had  "  checked  the  rage  of 
reigning  vice  that  had  debauched  the  stage."  This 
was  an  allusion  to  the  great  controversy  then  just 
raised  by  Jeremy  Collier  in  his  famous  '  Short 
View  of  the  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the 
Stage,'  in  which  all  the  dramatists  of  the  day  were 
violently  attacked  for  their  indecency.  Catharine 
Trotter  has  the  courage  to  side  with  Collier,  and 
the  tact  to  do  so  without  quarrelling  with  her 
male  colleagues.  She  takes  the  side  of  the  decent 
women : 

"  You  as  your  Sex's  champion  art  come  forth 
To  fight  their  quarrel  and  assert  their  worth," 

one  of  her  admirers  exclaims,  and  another  adds : 
''  You  stand  the  first  of  stage-reformers  too." 

The  young  poetess  aimed  at  reconciling  the  stage 
with  virtue  and  at  vindicating  the  right  of  woman 
to  assume  "the  tragic  laurel." 

This  was  the  most  brilliant  moment  in  the  public 
career  of  our  bluestocking.  '  Fatal  Friendship ' 
enjoyed  a  success  which  Catharine  Trotter  was  not 
to  taste  again,  and  of  all  her  plays  it  is  the  only 
one  which  has  ever  been  reprinted.  It  is  very  long 
and  extremely  sentimental,  and  written  in  rather 
prosy  blank  verse.  Contemporaries  said  that  it 
placed  Miss  Trotter  in  the  forefront  of  British 
drama,  in  company  with  Congreve  and  Grranville 
"  the  polite,"    who    had    written    a   '  She-Gallants,' 
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which  was  everything  that  Miss.  Trotter  did  not 
wish  her  plays  to  be.  '  Fatal  Friendship  '  has  an 
ingenious  plot,  in  which  the  question  of  money 
takes  a  prominence  very  unusual  in  tragedy. 
Almost  every  character  in  the  piece  is  in  reduced 
circumstances.  Felicia,  sister  to  Belgard  (who  is 
too  poor  to  maintain  her),  is  wooed  by  the  wealthy 
Roquelaure,  although  she  is  secretly  married  to 
Gramont,  who  is  also  too  poor  to  support  a  wife. 
Belgard,  afraid  that  Grramont  will  make  love  to 
Felicia  (that  is,  to  his  own  seci^et  wife),  persuades 
him — in  order  that  his  best  friend,  Castalio,  may  be 
released  from  a  debtor's  prison — bigamously  to 
marry  Lamira,  a  wealthy  widow.  But  Castalio  is 
in  love  with  Lamira,  and  is  driven  to  frenzy  by 
Gramont's  illegal  marriage.  It  all  depends  upon 
income  in  a  manner  comically  untragical.  The 
quarrel  between  the  friends  in  the  fifth  act  is  an 
effective  piece  of  stage-craft,  but  the  action  is 
spoiled  by  a  ridiculous  general  butchery  at  the 
■close  of  all.  However,  the  audience  was  charmed, 
and  even  "  the  stubbornest  could  scarce  deny  their 
Tears." 

'  Fatal  Friendship  '  was  played  at  the  Lincoln's 
Inn  Theatre,  and  no  doubt  it  was  Congreve  who 
brought  Miss  Trotter  over  from  Drury  Lane.  His 
warm  friendship  for  her  had  unquestionably  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  her  success  and  with  the  jealousy  of 
her  rivals.  A  letter  exists  in  which  the  great 
dramatist  acknowledges,  in  1697,  the  congratulations 
of  his  young  admirer,  and  it  breathes  an  eager 
cordiality.  Congreve  requested  Betterton  to 
present  him  to  Catharine  Trotter,  and  his  partiality 
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for  lier  company  is  mentioned  by  several  writers. 
The  spiteful  author  of  '  The  Female  Wits ' 
insinuates  that  Congreve  made  the  looking-over  of 
Catharine's  scenes  "  his  pretence  for  daily  visits." 
Another  satirist,  in  1698,  describes  Congreve  sitting 
very  gravely  with  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  "  together 
with  the  two  she-things  called  Poetesses  which 
write  for  his  house,"  half-hidden  from  the  public  in 
a  little  side-box.  Farquhar,  too,  seeing  the  cele- 
brated writer  of  '  Fatal  Friendship  '  in  the  theatre 
on  the  third  night  of  the  performance  of  his 
'  Love  and  a  Bottle,'  had  "  his  passions  wrought  so 
high  "  by  a  sight  of  the  beautiful  author  that  he 
wrote  her  a  letter  in  which  he  called  her  "  one  of 
the  fairest  of  the  sex,  and  the  best  judge."  If 
Catharine  Trotter,  as  the  cynosure  of  delicacy,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  sat  through  '  Love  and  a 
Bottle '  without  a  blush,  even  her  standard  of 
decency  was  not  very  exacting.  But  in  all  this 
rough,  coarse  world  of  wit  her  reputation  never 
suffered  a  rebuff. 

Encouraged  b}^  so  mucli  public  and  private  atten- 
tion, our  young  dramatist  continued  to  work  with 
energy  and  conscientiousness.  But  her  efforts 
were  forestalled  by  an  event,  or  rather  a  condition 
of  the  national  temper,  of  which  too  little  notice 
has  been  taken  by  literary  historians.  The  attacks 
on  the  stage  for  its  indecency  and  blasphemy  had 
been  flippantly  met  by  the  theatrical  agents,  but 
they  had  sunk  deeply  into  the  conscience  of  the 
people.  There  followed  with  alarming  abruptness 
a  general  public  repulsion  against  the  playhouses, 
and  to  this,  early  in  1G99,  a  roughly  worded  Royal 
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Proclamation  gave  voice.  During  the  whole  of 
that  year  the  stage  was  almost  in  abeyance,  and 
-even  Congreve,  with  '  The  Way  of  the  World,'  was 
nnable  to  woo  his  audience  back  to  Lincoln's  Inn. 
During  this  time  of  depression  Catharine  Trotter 
■composed  at  least  two  tragedies,  which  she  was 
unable  to  get  performed,  while  the  retirement  of 
Congreve  in  a  paroxysm  of  annoyance  must  have 
been  a  very  serious  disadvantage  to  her.  On  May 
1st,  1700,  Dryden  died,  and  with  him  a  dramatic 
age  passed  away.  What  Miss  Trotter's  exact 
relations  with  the  great  poet  had  been  is  uncertain  ; 
she  not  only  celebrated  his  death  in  a  long  elegy,  in 
wliich  she  speaks  on  behalf  of  the  Muses,  but  wrote 
another  and  more  important  poem,  in  which  she 
gives  very  sound  advice  to  the  poetical  beginner, 
who  is  to  take  Dryden  as  a  model,  and  to  be  par- 
ticularly careful  to  disdain  Settle,  Durfey,  and 
Blackmore,  typical  poetasters  of  the  period.  She 
recommends  social  satire  to  the  playwright : 

"  Let  the  nice  well-bred  beau  himself  perceive 
The  most  accompHsh'd,  useless  thing  alive  ; 
Expose  the  bottle-sparks  that  range  the  town, — 
Shaming  themselves  with  follies  not  their  own, — 
But  chief  these  foes  to  virgin  innocence. 
Who,  while  they  make  to  honour  vain  pretence, 
With  all  that's  base  and  impious  can  dispense. '^ 

Honour  to  those  who  aim  high  and  execute  boldly  ! 

"  If  Shakespeare's  spirit,  with  transporting  fire, 
The  animated  scene  throughout  inspire; 
If  in  the  piercing  wit  of  Vaiibrugh  drest, 
Each  sees  his  darling  folly  made  a  jest; 
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If  Garth's  and  Dryden's  genius,  througli  each  line, 
In  ai'tful  praise  and  well-turned  satire  shine, — 
To  us  ascribe  the  immortal  sacred  flame." 

In  this  dead  period  of  the  stage  Catharine  Trotter 
found  a  warm  friend  and  doubtless  an  efficient 
patron  in  a  Lady  Piers,  of  whom  we  should  be  glad 
to  know  more.  Sir  George  Piers,  the  husband  of 
this  lady,  was  an  officer  of  rank  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  later  to  become  useful  to  Catharine 
Trotter.  Meanwhile  the  latter  returned  to  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  where,  in  1701, 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Halifax — Pope's 
"  Bufo  "—she  produced  her  third  tragedy,  '  The 
Unhappy  Penitent.'  The  dedication  of  this  play  to 
Halifax  is  a  long  and  interesting  essay  on  the 
poetry  of  the  age.  The  author  passes  Dryden, 
Otway,  Congreve,  and  Lee  under  examination,  and 
finds  technical  blemishes  in  them  all : 

"  The  inimitable  Shakespeare  seems  alone  secure  on 
every  side  from  an  attack.  1  speak  not  here  of  faults 
against  the  rules  of  poetry,  but  against  the  natural  Genius. 
He  had  all  the  images  of  nature  present  to  him,  studied 
her  thoroughly,  and  boldly  copied  all  her  various  features, 
for  though  he  has  chiefly  exerted  himself  on  the  more 
masculine  passions,  'tis  as  the  choice  of  his  judgment, 
not  the  restraint  of  his  genius,  and  he  has  given  us  as  a 
^proof  he  could  be  every  way  equally  admirable." 

Lady  Piers  wrote  the  prologue  to  '  The  Unhappy 
Penitent '  in  verses  better  turned  than  might  have 
been  expected.  She  did  not  stint  praise  to  her 
young  friend,  whom  she  compares  to  the  rising 
.sun : 
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"  Like  him,  bright  Maid,  Thy  great  perfections  shine,. 
As  awful,  as  resplendent,  as  divine !   .  .   . 
Minerva  and  Diana  guard  your  soul  ! " 

'  The  Unhappy  Penitent '  is  not  a  pleasing  per- 
formance :  it  is  amorous  and  violent,  but  yet  dull. 
Catharine's  theory  was  better  than  her  practice. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  have  been  successful,  for 
the  author  some  time  afterwards,  speaking  of  the 
town's  former  discouragement  of  her  dramas, 
remarks  that  "  the  taste  is  mended."  Later  in 
1701  she  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  her  only- 
comedy,  '  Love  at  a  Loss,'  dedicated  in  most 
enthusiastic  terms  to  Lady  Piers,  to  whom  "  I  owe 
the  greatest  Blessing  of  my  Fate,"  the  privilege  of 
a  share  in  her  friendship.  '  Love  at  a  Loss '  was 
made  up  of  the  comic  scenes  introduced  into  an  old 
tragedy  which  the  author  had  failed  to  get  acted. 
This  is  not  a  fortunate  method  of  construction,  and 
the  town  showed  no  favour  to  '  Love  at  a  Loss.' 
The  first  and  only  public  section  of  Catharine 
Trotter's  career  was  now  over,  and  she  withdrew, 
a  waj^worn  veteran  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  to 
more  elevated  studies. 

Wiien  '  Love  at  a  Loss '  was  publislied  the 
author  had  already  left  town,  and  after  a  visit  to 
Lady  Piers  in  Kent  she  now  settled  at  Salisbury,  at 
the  house  of  a  physician.  Dr.  luglis,  who  had 
married  her  only  sister.  Her  growing  intimacy 
with  the  family  of  Bishop  Burnet  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  her  determination  to  make 
this  city  her  home.  She  formed  a  very  enthusiastic 
friendship  with  the  Bishop's  second  lady,  who  was 
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an  active  theologian  and  a  very  intelligent  woman. 
Our  poetess  was  fascinated  by  Mrs.  Burnet.  "I 
have  not  met,"  she  writes  in  1701,  *'  such  perfection 
in  any  of  our  sex."  She  now  visited  in  the  best 
Wiltshire  society.  When  the  famous  singer,  John 
Abell,  was  in  Salisbury,  he  gave  a  concert  at  the 
palace,  and  Catharine  Trotter  was  so  enchanted 
that  she  rode  out  after  him  six  miles  to  Tisbury  to 
hear  him  sing  again  at  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour's 
house.  She  had  a  great  appreciation  of  the  Bishop's 
"volatile  activity."  It  is  now  that  the  name  of 
Locke  first  occurs  in  her  correspondence,  and  we 
gather  that  she  came  into  some  personal  contact 
with  him  through  a  member  of  the  Bishop's  family 
— G-eorge  Burnet  of  Kemney,  in  Aberdeenshire — 
probably  a  cousin,  with  whom  she  now  cultivated 
an  ardent  intellectual  friendship.  He  left  England 
on  a  mission  which  occupied  him  from  the  middle 
of  1701  until  1708,  and  this  absence,  as  we  may 
suspect,  alone  prevented  their  acquaintance  from 
ripening  into  a  warmer  feeling.  The  romance  and 
tragedy  of  Catharine  Trotter's  life  gather,  it  is 
plain,  around  this  George  Burnet,  who  was  a  man 
of  brilliant  accomplishments  and  interested,  like 
herself,  in  philosophical  studies. 

These,  it  would  appear,  Catharine  Trotter  had 
never  abandoned,  but  she  applied  herself  to  them 
closely  at  Salisbury,  where  she  made  some  superior 
acquaintances.  One  of  these  was  John  Norris  of 
Bemerton,  whose  '  Theory  of  an  Ideal  and 
Intelligible  World  '  had  just  made  some  sensation. 
By  the  intermediary  of  George  Burnet  she  became 
in  touch  with  some  of  the  leading  French  writers  of 
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the  moment,  such  as  Malebranche  and  Madame 
Dacier.  There  is  a  French  poet,  unnamed,  who 
understands  English,  but  he  is  gone  to  Rome  before 
he  can  be  made  to  read  '  The  Fatal  Friendship.' 
Meanwhile,  Catharine  Trotter's  obsession  with  the 
ideas  of  Locke  was  giving  some  anxiety  to  her 
friends.  That  philosopher  had  published  his 
famous  '  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding '  in 
1690,  and  it  had  taken  several  years  for  the  opposi- 
tion to  his  views,  and  in  particular  to  his  theological 
toleration,  to  take  effect.  But  in  1697  there  were 
made  a  number  of  almost  simultaneous  attacks  on 
Locke's  position.  The  circle  at  Salisbury  was 
involved  in  them,  for  one  of  these  was  written  by 
Norris  of  Bemerton,  and  another  is  attributed  to  a 
member  of  the  Burnet  family.  Catharine  Trotter, 
who  had  studied  Locke's  later  works  with  enthusiastic 
approval,  was  scandalised  by  the  attacks,  and  sat 
down  to  refute  them.  This  must  have  been  in 
1701. 

Although  the  intellectual  society  of  Salisbury 
was  prominent  in  taking  the  conservative  view  of 
Locke,  our  bluestocking  could  not  refrain  from 
telling  Mrs.  Burnet  what  she  had  done,  nor  from 
showing  her  treatise  to  that  friend  under  vows  of 
confidence.  But  Mrs.  Burnet,  who  was  impulsive 
and  generous,  could  not  keep  the  secret ;  she  spoke 
about  it  to  the  Bishop,  and  then  to  Norris  of 
Bemerton,  and  finally  (in  June,  1702)  to  Locke 
himself.  Locke  was  at  Oates,  confined  by  his 
asthma  ;  he  was  old  and  suffering,  but  still  full  of 
benevolence  and  curiosity,  and  he  was  graciously 
interested  in  his  remarkable  defender  at  Salisbury. 
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As  he  could  not  himself  travel,  he  sent  his  adopted 
son  to  call  on  Catharine  Trotter,  with  a  present  of 
books ;  this  was  Peter  King,  still  a  young  man,  but 
already  M.P.  for  Beer  Alston,  and  later  to  become 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  first  Lord  King  of  Ockham. 
Greorge  Burnet,  writing  from  Paris,  had  been  very 
insistent  that  Catharine  should  not  publish  her 
treatise,  but  she  overruled  his  objections,  and  her 
'  Defence  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding '  appeared  anonymously  in  May, 
1702.  People  were  wonderfully  polite  in  those 
daj^s,  and  Locke  himself  wrote  to  his  "  protectress  " 
;a  charming  letter  in  which  he  told  her  that  her 
'  Defence  '  "  was  the  greatest  honour  my  '  Essay ' 
could  liave  procured  me." 

She  sent  her  '  Defence  '  to  Leibnitz,  who  criticised 
it  at  considerable  length.* 

"  J'ai  111  le  livre  de  Mile.  Trotter.  Dans  la  dedicace  elle 
exhorte  M.  Locke  a  donner  des  demonstrations  de  morale. 
Je  crois  qu'il  anrait  eii  de  la  peine  a  y  reussir.  L^art  de 
demontrer  n'est  pas  son  fait.  Je  tiens  que  nous  nous 
appercevons  sans  raisonnement  de  ce  qui  est  juste  et 
iiijuste,  comme  nous  nous  appercevons  sans  raison  de 
([uelques  theoremes  de  Geometrie ;  mais  il  est  tousjours 
bon  de  venir  a  la  demonstration.  Justice  et  injustice  ne 
dependent  seulement  de  la  nature  humaine,  mais  de  la 
nature  de  la  substance  intelligente  en  general;  et  Mile. 
Trotter  remarque  fort  bien  qu'elle  vient  de  la  nature  de 
Dieu  et  n^est  point  arbitraire.  La  nature  de  Dieu  est 
tousjours  fondee  en  raison." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  commentators  of 
Locke    appear,    without    exception,    to   ignore    the 

*  Printed   in   Otto   Klopp's    ''  Correspondance  de  Leibnitz  avec 
I'Electrice  Sophie."  Hanover,  1875. 
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'  Defence,'  and  it   was   probably  never  much    read: 
outside  the  cultivated  Salisbury  circle. 

In  this  year,  1702,  the  health  of  Catharine  Trotter 
began  to  give  her  uneasiness,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  she  left  Salisbury  for  a  while.  She  was 
once  more  living  in  that  city,  however,  from  Ma}^ 
1703,  to  March,  1704,  making  a  special  study  of 
geography.  "  My  strength,"  she  writes  to  George 
Burnet,  "  is  very  much  impaired,  and  God  knows 
whether  I  shall  ever  retrieve  it."  Her  thoughts 
turned  again  to  the  stage,  and  in  the  early  months 
of  1703  she  composed  her  fifth  and  last  play,  the 
tragedy  of  '  The  Revolution  in  Sweden  ' ;  "  but  it  will 
not  be  ready  for  the  stage,"  she  says,  "  till  next 
winter."  Her  interest  in  philosophy  did  not  flag. 
She  was  gratified  by  some  communications,  through 
Burnet,  with  Leibnitz,  and  she  would  have  liked 
to  be  the  intermediary  between  Locke  and  some 
philosophical  "  gentlemen  "  on  the  Continent,  pro- 
ably  Malebranche  and  Leibnitz,  in  a  controvers}". 
But  this  was  hopeless,  and  she  writes  (March  16th, 
1704): 

"Mr.  Locke  is  unwilling  to  engage  in  controversy  with  the 
gentlemen  yOu  mention;  for,  I  am  informed,  his  infirmities 
have  obliged  him,  for  some  time  past,  to  desist  from  his 
serious  studies,  and  only  employ  himself  in  lighter  things, 
which  serve  to  amusejand  unbend  the  mind." 

Locke,  indeed,  had  but  six  months  more  to  live,  and 
though  he  retained  his  charming  serenity  of  spirit 
he  was  well  aware  that  the  end  approached.  Never 
contentious  or  desirous  of  making  a  sensation,  he 
was   least    of  all,  in  his    present   precarious    state,. 
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"likely  to  enter  into  discussion  with  foreign  pliilo- 
.-sophers.  It  does  not  appear  that  Catharine  Trotter 
ever  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  seeing  in  the  flesh  the 
greatest  object  of  her  homage  ;  but  he  occupied  most 
of  her  thoughts.  She  was  rendered  highly  indignant 
'by  the  efforts  made  by  the  reactionaries  at  Oxford 
and  elsewhere  to  discourage  the  writings  of  Locke 
:and  to  throw  suspicion  on  their  influence.  She 
read  over  and  over  again  his  philosophical,  educa- 
tional, and  religious  treatises,  and  ever  found  them 
■more  completely  to  her  taste.  If  she  had  enjoyed 
the  power  to  do  so  she  would  have  proclaimed  the 
wisdom  and  majesty  of  Locke  from  every  housetop, 
and  she  envied  Lady  Masham  her  free  and  constant 
intercourse  with  so  beautiful  a  mind.  Catharine 
Trotter  watched,  but  from  a  distance,  the  extinction 
-of  a  life  thus  honoured,  which  came  to  a  peaceful 
end  at  Gates  on  October  28th,  1704.  The  following 
passage  does  not  appear — or  I  am  much  mistaken 
— to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Locke's  bio- 
graphers : 

"  I  was  very  sensibly  touched  with  the  news  of  Mr. 
Locke's  death.  All  the  particulars  I  hear  of  it  are  that  he 
retained  his  perfect  senses  to  the  last,  and  spoke  with  the 
same  composedness  and  indifference  on  affairs  as  usual. 
His  discourse  was  much  on  the  different  views  a  dying  man 
has  of  worldly  things  ;  and  that  nothing  gives  him  any 
satisfaction,  but  the  reflection  of  what  good  he  has  done  in 
his  life.  Lady  Masham  went  to  his  chamber  to  speak  to 
him  on  some  business ;  when  he  had  answered  in  the  same 
manner  he  was  accustomed  to  speak,  he  desired  her  to 
leave  the  room,  and,  immediately  after  she  was  gone, 
.turned  about  and  died." 
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She  records  tliRt,  after  the  death  of  Locke,  Lady 
Masham  communicated  with  Leibnitz,  and  Catharine 
is  very  indignant  because  a  doubt  had  been  suggested 
as  to  whether  the  writer's  thoughts  and  expressions 
were  her  own.  This  was  calculated  to  infuriate 
Catharine  Trotter,  who  expresses  in  forcible  terms 
her  just  indignation  : 

"  Women  are  as  capable  of  penetrating  into  the  grounds 
of  things,  and  reasoning  justly,  as  men  are,  who  certainly 
have  no  advantage  of  us,  but  in  their  opportunities  of  know- 
ledge. As  Lady  Masham  is  allowed  by  evei-ybody  to  have 
great  natural  endowments,  she  has  taken  paius  to  improve 
them ;  and  no  doubt  profited  much  by  a  long  intimate 
society  with  so  extraordinary  a  man  has  Mr.  Locke.  So 
that  I  see  no  reason  to  suspect  a  woman  of  her  character 
would  pretend  to  write  anything  that  was  not  entirely  her 
own.  I  pray,  be  more  equitable  to  her  sex  than  the  gener- 
ality of  your's  are,  who,  when  anything  is  written  by  a 
woman  that  they  cannot  deny  their  approbation  to,  are 
sure  to  rob  us  of  the  glory  of  it  by  concluding  ^tis  not  her 
own." 

This  is  the  real  voice  of  Catharine  Trotter,  raised  to 
defend  her  sex,  and  conscious  of  the  many  intellectual 
indignities  and  disabilities  which  they  suffered. 

The  first  draft  of  '  The  Revolution  in  Sweden ' 
being  now  completed,  she  sent  it  to  Congreve,  who 
was  living  very  quietly  in  lodgings  in  Arundell 
Street.  He  allowed  some  time  to  go  by  before,  on 
November  2nd,  1703,  he  acknowledged  it.  His 
criticism,  which  is  extremely  kind,  is  also  pene- 
trating and  full.  "  I  think  the  design  in  general," 
he  says,  "  very  great  and  noble ;  the  conduct  of  it 
very  artful,  if  not  too  full  of  business  which  may 
run    into    length    and    obscurity."     He    warns   her 
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against  having  too  mucli  noise  of  fighting  on  the 
stage  in  her  second  act,  and  against  offending 
probabiUty  in  the  third.  The  fourth  act  is  confused, 
and  in  the  fifth  there  are  too  many  harangues. 
Catharine  Trotter  has  asked  him  to  be  frank,  and  so 
lie  is,  but  his  criticism  is  practical  and  encouraging. 
This  excellent  letter  deserves  to  be  better  known. 
To  continue  the  history  of  Miss  Trotter's  fifth 
and  last  play,  '  The  Revolution  in  Sweden '  was  at 
length  brought  out  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,  towards  the  close  of  1704.  It  had 
every  advantage  which  popular  acting  could  give  it, 
since  the  part  of  the  hero,  Count  Arwide,  was 
])layed  by  Betterton;  that  of  Constantia,  the 
heroine,  by  Mrs.  Barry;  Gustavus  by  Booth; 
and  Christina  by  Mrs.  Harcourt.  In  spite  of  this 
o-alaxy  of  talent,  the  reception  of  the  play  was 
unfavourable.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  "  and 
all  her  beauteous  family  "  graced  the  theatre  on  the 
first  night,  but  the  public  was  cold  and  inattentive. 
Some  passages  of  a  particularly  lofty  moral  tone 
provoked  laughter.  '  The  Revolution  in  Sweden,'  in 
fact,  was  shown  to  suffer  from  the  ineradicable  faults 
which  Congreve  had  gently  but  justly  suggested.  It 
was  very  long,  and  very  dull,  and  very  wordy,  and  we 
could  scarcely  find  a  more  deadly  specimen  of 
virtuous  and  didactic  tragedy.  Catharine  was  dread- 
fully disappointed,  nor  was  she  completely  consoled 
l)y  being  styled — by  no  less  a  person  than  Sophia 
(Charlotte,  Queen  of  Prussia — "The  Sappho  of 
Scotland."  She  determined,  however,  to  appeal  to 
readers  against  auditors,  and  when,  two  years  later, 
after    still    further    revision,   she   pubhshed    '  The 
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Revolution  in  Sweden,'  she  dedicated  it  in  most 
grateful  terms  to  the  Duke  of  Marlboix)ugh's  eldest 
daughter,  Henrietta  Godolphin. 

How  Miss  Trotter  came  to  be  favoured  by  the 
•Churchills  appears  from  various  sources  to  be  this. 
Her  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Inglis,  was  now  physician - 
general  in  the  army,  and  was  in  personal  relations 
with  the  Greneral.  When  the  victory  at  Blenheim 
(August,  1704)  was  announced,  Catharine  Trotter 
wrote  a  poem  of  welcome  back  to  England.  It  is 
to  be  supposed  that  a  manuscript  copy  of  it  was 
shown  by  Inglis  to  the  Duke,  with  whose  permis- 
sion it  was  published  about  a  month  later.  The 
poem  enjoyed  a  tremendous  success,  for  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  and  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin  "  and 
several  others  "  all  liked  the  verses  and  said  the}" 
were  better  than  any  other  which  had  been  written 
on  the  subject.  George  Burnet,  who  saw  the  Duke 
in  Germany,  reported  him  highly  pleased  with  her 
— "the  wisest  virgin  I  ever  knew,"  he  writes.  She 
now  hoped,  with  the  Duke's  protection,  to  recover 
her  father's  fortune  and  be  no  longer  a  burden  to 
her  brother-in-law.  A  pension  of  £20  from  Queen 
Anne  gave  her  mother  now  a  shadow  of  inde- 
pendence, but  Catharine  herself  was  wholly  dis- 
appointed at  that  "  settlement  for  my  life  "  which 
she  was  ardently  hoping  for.  I  think  that,  if  she 
had  secured  it,  George  Burnet  would  have  come 
back  from  Germany  to  marry  her.  Instead  of  that  he 
sent  her  learned  messages  from  Bayle  and  Leibnitz, 
who  calls  her  "  une  Demoiselle  fort  spirituelle." 

Catharine  Trotter  now  left  London  and  Salisbury, 
and  took  up  her  abode  at  Ockham  Mills,  close    to 
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Ripley,  in  Surrey,  as  companion  to  an  invalid,  Mrs. 
De  Vere.  She  probably  chose  this  place  on  account 
-of  the  Locke  connection  and  the  friendship  of  Peter 
King,  since  there  is  now  much  in  her  corre- 
spondence about  Damaris,  Lady  Masham,  and  others 
in  that  circle  in  which  George  Burnet  himself  was 
intimate.  But  great  changes  were  imminent. 
Although  her  correspondence  at  this  time  is  copious 
it  is  not  always  very  intelHgible,  and  it  is  very 
carelessly  edited.  Her  constant  interchange  of 
letters  with  George  Burnet  leaves  the  real  position 
between  them  on  many  points  obscure.  In  1704, 
when  he  thought  that  he  was  dying  in  Berlin,  he 
wrote  to  Catharine  Trotter  that  he  had  left  her 
£100  in  his  will,  and  added  :  "  Pray  God  I  might 
live  to  give  you  much  more  myself."  He  regrets 
that  he  had  so  easily  "  pulled  himself  from  her 
company,"  and  suggests  that  if  she  had  not  left 
London  to  settle  in  Salisbury  he  would  have  stayed 
in  England.  Years  after  they  had  parted  we  find 
him  begging  her  to  continue  writing  to  him  "  at 
least  once  a  week."  She,  on  her  part,  tells  him 
that  he  well  knows  that  there  is  but  one  person  she 
could  ever  think  of  marrying.  He  seems  to  have 
made  her  want  of  vivid  religious  conviction  the 
•excuse  for  not  proposing  to  her,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  put  aside  the  conviction  that  it  was  her  want 
of  a  fortune  which  actuated  him  most  strongly. 
Finally,  he  tries  to  pique  her  by  telling  her  that  he 
'"  knows  of  parties  "  in  the  city  of  Hanover  "  who 
mio;ht  bring;  him  much  honour  and  comfort "  were 
he  not  "  afraid  of  losing  (Catharine  Trotter's) 
friendship."     They    write     to     one    another    with 
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extreme  formality,  but  that  proves  nothing.  A 
young  woman,  passionately  in  love  with  a  man 
whom  she  had  just  accepted  as  her  future  husband, 
was  expected,  in  1705,  to  close  her  letter  by  de- 
scribing herself  as  "  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant.'* 

If  George  Burnet  hinted  of  "  parties  "  in  Hanover, 
Catharine  Trotter  on  her  side  could  boast  of  Mr. 
Fenn,  "a  young  clergyman  of  excellent  character," 
who  now  laid  an  ardent  sieg-e  to  her  heart.  Embar- 
rassed  by  these  attentions,  she  took  the  bold  step  of 
placing  the  matter  before  Mr.  Cockburn,  a  still 
younger  clergyman,  of  even  more  excellent  char- 
acter. The  letter  in  which  she  makes  this  ingenuous 
declaration  as  to  a  father  confessor  is  one  of  the 
tenderest  examples  extant  of  the  "  Why  don't  you 
speak  for  j^ourself,  John  ?  "  form  of  correspondence. 
Mr.  Cockburn,  one  of  the  minor  clergy  of  the 
Salisbury  set,  did  speak  for  himself,  and  George 
Burnet  having  at  length  announced  his  own  pro- 
jected marriage  with  a  lady  of  old  acquaintance, 
Catharine  Trotter  hesitated  no  longer  but  accepted 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Cockbnrn.  They  were  married 
early  in  1708.  Thackeray  could  have  created  an 
amusing  romance  out  of  the  relations  of  these  four 
people  to  one  another,  and  in  particular  it  would 
have  been  very  interesting  to  see  what  he  would  have 
made  of  the  character  of  George  Burnet. 

Catharine  Cockburn  was  now,  after  so  eventful  a 
life  of  emotional  and  intellectual  experience,  still  a 
young  woman,  not  far  past  her  twenty-eighth  birth- 
day. She  was  to  survive  for  more  than  forty-three 
years,  during  which  time  she  was  to  corre- 
spond much,  to  write  persistently,  and  to  publish. 
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whenever  opportunity  offered.  But  I  do  not  propose 
to  accompany  lier  niucli  further  on  her  blameless 
Career.  All  through  her  married  life,  which  was 
spent  at  various  places  far  from  London,  she  existed 
almost  like  a  plant  in  a  Lej^den  jar.  Constant  genteel 
]ioverty,  making  it  difficult  for  her  to  buy  books  and 
impossible  to  travel,  was  supported  by  her  with 
dignity  and  patience,  but  it  dwarfed  her  powers. 
Her  later  writings,  on  philosophy,  on  morality,  on  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  are  so  dull  that 
merely  to  think  of  them  brings  tears  into  one's  eyes. 
She  who  had  sparkled  as  a  girl  with  Congreve  and 
exchanged  polite  amenities  with  Locke  lived  on  to 
see  modern  criticism  begin  with  Samuel  Johnson 
and  the  modern  novel  start  with  Samuel  Richardson, 
l^ut  without  observing  that  any  change  had  come 
into  the  world  of  letters.  Her  husband,  owing  to 
his  having  fallen  "into  a  scruple  about  the  oath  of 
abjuration,"  lost  his  curacy  and  "  was  reduced  to 
great  difficulties  in  the  support  of  his  family." 
Nevertheless — a  perfect  gentleman  at  heart — he 
"  always  prayed  for  the  King  and  Royal  family  by 
name."  Meanwhile,  to  uplift  his  spirits  in  this 
dreadful  condition,  he  is  discovered  engaged  upon 
a  treatise  on  the  Mosaic  deluge,  which  he  could 
persuade  no  publisher  to  print.  He  reminds  us  of 
Dr.  Primrose  in  the  '  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  and, 
like  him,  Mr.  Cockburn  probably  had  strong  views  on 
the  Whistonian  doctrine. 

So  little  mark  did  poor  Mrs.  Cockburn  make  on 
her  younger  contemporaries  that  she  disappeared 
forthwith  from  literary  history.  Her  works,  espe- 
cially her  plays,  have  become  so  excessively  rare  as 
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to  be  almost  unprocurable.  The  brief  narrative  of 
her  life  and  her  activities  which  I  have  taken  tlie 
liberty  of  presenting  to-day  would  be  hopelessly 
•engulfed  in  obscurity,  and  we  should  know  as  little 
of  Catharine  Trotter  as  we  do  of  Mary  Pix,  and 
Delariviere  Manley,  and  many  late  seventeenth - 
century  authors  more  eminent  than  they,  had  it  not 
been  that  in  1751,  two  years  after  her  death,  all  her 
papers  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  ingenious 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  who  printed 
them  for  subscribers  in  two  thick  and  singularly 
unpleasing  volumes.  This  private  edition  was  never 
reissued,  and  is  now  itself  a  rare  book.  It  is  the  sort 
of  book  that  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  must 
fatally  have  been  destroyed  as  lumber  whenever  an 
old  country  mansion  thatcontained  it  has  been  cleared 
out.  During  all  that  time  no  one,  so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, has  evinced  the  smallest  interest  in  Catharine 
Trotter.  We  gain  an  idea  of  the  blackness  of  her 
obscurity  when  we  say  that  even  Mr.  Austin  Dobson 
appears  to  have  never  heard  of  her.  The  champion 
of  Locke  and  Clarke,  the  correspondent  of  Leibnitz 
and  Pope,  the  friend  of  Congreve,  the  joatroness 
of  Farquhar,  she  seems  to  have  slipped  between 
two  ages  and  to  have  lost  her  hold  on  time.  But 
I  hope  her  thin  little  lady-like  ghost,  still  hovering 
in  a  phantom-like  transparence  round  the  recognised 
seats  of  learning,  will  be  a  little  comforted  at  last 
by  the  polite  attention  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature. 

Lord  Redesdale  said :    We    ought    to    be    deeply 
grateful  to  Mr.  Gosse  for  carrying  us  with  him  so 
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happily    on    one   of    those    literary    excursions    for 
which  he  is  so  famous.     Few  of  us,  I  take  it,  had 
any  idea  of  the  tragic  story  which  he  had  to  tell.     It 
is  surely  a  pathetic  little  ghost  that  he  has  conjured 
up  for  us  in  the  picture  of  this  young  girl  entering 
her  teens  and  daring  to  run  a  maidenly  tilt  against 
the' indecencies  and  the  profligacy  of  the  dramatists 
of  William  the  Ill's  reign.     And  this  she  did  not  by 
violent   criticism  and  scathing  attacks,  but  simply 
by  producing  out  of   her  own    brain    a    tragedy — 
'  Agnes    de    Castro ' — which     was     accepted     and 
played  without  containing  one  objectionable  word. 
She  defied  the  critics  and  the  arbiters  of  taste  by 
striking  out  a  new  line  and  holding  up  an  example, 
and    she    succeeded.       By    this    audacious    effort, 
little  short  of  miraculous  in  a  chit  of  sixteen,  she 
won    the    friendship   of    Congreve   and   became  an 
acknowledged  authority  among  the  wits  of  the  day. 
Not  the  least    astonishing    part  of    this  precocious 
career  was  the  phenomenon  that  she  was  springing 
out  of    a  childhood  shrouded   by  one   sorrow  after 
another,  and  helped  by  none  of  those  advantages  of 
education    usually   enjoyed    even    by  very    humble 
o-entlefolk.     Her    dramatic   career    was    not    long- 
lived.     She  left   London  and   settled  at   Salisbury 
under  the  egis  of  Bishop  Burnet.     Here  she  turned 
her  attention  to  Philosophy  and  wrote  strenuously 
hi  defence  of  Locke's  '  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing.'    Here,  too,  she  made  the  acquaintance  of 
George  Burnet,  a  kinsman  of  the  Bishop's,  and  a 
strong  attachment  was  the  result,  stronger  on  her 
side  than  on  his,  for  he  left  her  to  go  abroad,  and 
though  the  correspondence  continued,  he,  whom  she 
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had  not  hesitated  to  confess  to  him  was  the  only 
man  that  she  could  think  of  marrying,  contented 
himself  with  sending  her  appreciative  messages 
from  foreign  men  of  letters,  such  as  Bayle  and 
Leibnitz.  From  him  she  wanted  something  more 
than  that.  As  Mr.  Gosse  has  well  said,  what  a 
picture  Thackeray  would  have  drawn  of  this 
anything  but  disinterested  lover.  Well,  the  time 
came  when  he  cut  the  tie  and  married  another 
woman.  It  must  have  cost  her  a  pang,  for  she 
truly  loved  him.  But  she  was  still  young  and  very 
pretty,  never,  I  believe,  a  disadvantage,  even  to  a 
philosophical  poetess,  and  there  were  suitors  not  a 
few.  Two  parsons  were  conspicuously  devoted  to 
her:  a  Mr.  Fenn,  with  whom  she  would  have  nothing 
to  do,  and  a  Mr.  Cockburn,  who  won  her.  And  so 
it  came  to  pass  that  she  ended  by  burying  her  youth, 
her  beauty,  her  accomplishments  and  her  ambitions 
in  a  small  country  parsonage  in  the  wildest  wilds 
of  Northumberland.  Perhaps  it  would  be  wrong  to 
l)elieve  that  she  was  not,  after  all,  happier  so,  helping 
a  p-ood  man  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties,  and 
bringing  up  her  children  in  the  way  they  should  go, 
than  if  she  had  remained  admired  and  envied  in  the 
stormy  life  of  authorship  in  London,  or  the  peaceful 
and  philosophic  cloisters  of  Salisbury. 

Of  Catharine  Trotter  I  have  no  more  to  say ; 
were  I  to  go  further  I  should  only  be  repeating  in 
feeble  words  what  has  been  told  you  in  such 
delicate  and  fascinating  language  by  Mr.  Gosse. 
But  before  I  sit  down  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  deemed 
indiscreet  or  impertinent  if  I  venture  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Gosse  on  the  little  l)ook,  "  Inter  Arma,"  which 
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lie  has  recently  brought  out  with  such  signal  success. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  at  a  moment  when  we  are  all 
gorged  with  the  horrors  of  a  war  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  to  write  a  series  of  essays 
in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review '  on  the  connection  be- 
tween War,  Literature,  Poetry,  and  Art.  Gathered 
together  in  a  charming  little  book  they  come  to  us 
at  a  very  appropriate  time.  They  have  this  in 
common  with  the  story  to  which  we  have  been 
listening,  that  again  he  acts  as  our  pilot  among  seas 
studded  with  deserted  and  forgotten  islands.  One 
essay  in  particular  has  a  special  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  to-day's  lecture.  If  few  of  us  ever  heard 
of  Catharine  Trotter,  still  fewer  of  us  can  have 
known  that  so  strange  a  being  ever  lived  as  Barbier. 
The  author  of  '  lambes,'  a  poet  of  some  merit,  who 
came  over  here  to  study  England,  and  who  at  the 
time  when  Charles  Dickens  was  lashing  the  Work- 
house system  with  scorpions  in  'Oliver  Twist,'  was 
attacking  those  same  crimen  in  all  the  virulence  of 
stinging  French  satire,  and  who  published  his  poem 
"  Le  Hustings  "  almost  at  the  same  time  as  Dickens 
made  England  roar  with  laughter  over  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Eatanswill  Election,  Barbier  was 
forgotten,  so  were  many  of  the  men  whom  Mr.  Gosse 
has  called  into  new  life,  clothing  them  in  all  the 
fanciful  grace  of  his  liquid  prose.  It  is  a  chapter 
of  o-ems  strung  together  by  a  master  hand,  and  1, 
for  one,  am  more  than  thankful  for  this  very  timely 
and  precious  gift. 

Those   who   had   the   privilege   of    hearing   Lord 
Redesdale  on  this  occasion  saw  him  then  for  the  last 
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time.  Although  he  made  a  gallant  effort  to  conceal^ 
the  fact,  his  physical  powers  were  rapidly  failing. 
He  was  extremely  exhausted  after  the  meeting. 
Next  day  he  returned  in  much  suffering  to  Batsford 
and  took  to  his  bed,  which  he  never  left  again. 
After  an  illness  of  fourteen  weeks,  during  which 
his  brain  remained  active  and  his  intellectual 
courage  unflagging,  he  died  peacefully  on  the  17th 
of  August,  1916,  being  half-way  through  his 
eightieth  year.  The  Society  loses  in  him  a  brilliant 
member  and  an  enthusiastic  friend. 


SOME    REFLECTIONS   ON   HAMLET. 
By  J.  Martin  Harvey,  F.R.S.L. 

[Read  May  3rd,  1916.] 

Professor  W.  L.  Courtney,  LL.D.,  Vice-President^ 
in  the  Chair. 

When,  some  ten  years  ago,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  attempt  the  perilous  task  of  appearing  in 
the  character  of  Hamlet,  my  great  master,  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  under  whom  I  had  served  a  long 
and  invaluable  apprenticeship,  very  generously 
offered  to  have  a  chat  with  me  on  the  subject. 
Such  an  offer,  coming  from  the  greatest  Hamlet 
of  his  time,  was  (to  a  comparative  youngster  like 
myself)  a  piece  of  kindly,  of  princely,  condescension 
entirely  characteristic  of  our  dear  Sir  Henry.  How 
often  have  I  recalled  that  memorable  interview  !  I 
waited  upon  him  at  the  appointed  hour  with  much 
of  the  old  nervous  deference  which  I  never  lost 
during  the  many  years  I  passed  in  his  company, 
reflecting  upon  the  long  and  glorious  triumph  he 
had  won  in  the  same  character  at  the  old  Lyceum 
of  hallowed  memory,  where  he  appeared  as  Hamlet 
for  250  consecutive  performances — a  record  for  that 
play  which  has  never  been  approached. 

With  this  remembrance  in  mind  it  came  to  me  as 
something  of  a  shock  that    the    first  comment  he 
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made  npon  tlie  ambition  of  any  actor  wlio  should 
essay  the  role  of  Hamlet  was,  that  he  would  be  "a 
miserable  felloiv  for  the  rest  of  his  Ife."  It  was  a 
startling  assertion  from  the  man  who  Avas  held  by 
most  of  his  contemporaries  to  have  been  by  far  the 
greatest  Hamlet  of  our  time.  The  confession  puzzled 
me  then,  and  for  long :  and  only  to  those  who  are, 
like  him,  of  daring  originality  of  thought  and  great 
idealism  of  character  can  the  full  meaning  and  force 
of  his  words  strike  home. 

The  way  of  the  great  Hamlets  is  inevitably  strewn 
with  suffering,  because  the  new  light  they  have  shed 
upon   the    character    must    outrage    many    shallow 
traditions,  and  conflict  with  much  immature  thought, 
and  because,  in  following  the  ideal  they  have  set 
before  themselves,  they  are  ever  lured  to  greater 
lieio-hts  from  whence  the  prospects  of  that  wonder- 
ful epitome  of  human  nature  called  Hamlet  stretches 
out  illimitable  and  unattainable.    But  great  Hamlets 
do  not  come  every  day.     To  only  one  here  and  there 
is  it  given  to  understand  why  he  is  "  a  miserable 
fellow  for  the  rest  of  his  life."     And,  in  spite  of  his 
misery,  my  grand  old  master  settled  down  in  his 
chair  to  discuss,  once  more,  the  character  with  his 
pupil,  proving   at  once  its  irresistible  and  painful 
allurement,    just    as    your    presence    here    to-day 

proves  it. 

Before  putting  aside  my  recollection  of  that  inter- 
view 1  must  tell  you  of  a  touch  which  he  gave  it  of 
his  own  sardonic  humour. 

Some  little  time  before,  in  his  own  theatre,  a 
highly  popular  actor  had  made  a  reputation  in  a 
certain   melodrama,   into  which  he  had  introduced 
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some  original  ghostly  effects  of  lighting.  Upon  the 
success  of  these  same  effects,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  play  Hamlet,  and  imparted  the  project  to  Sir 
Henry. 

The  suggestion  was  received  by  the  great  man 
with  sympathy,  not  unmixed  with  grave,  concern. 
"  Humph  !  "  said  he  :  "  and  how  old  a  man  are  you, 
Mr.  Blank?"  The  aspiring  Hamlet  confessed  that 
he  was  just  upon  fifty.  "  What,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
"  you  want  to  play  Hamlet  at  ijonr  time  of  life  ! 
How  do  you  know,  how  do  you  know  you  won't  do 
yourself  a  grievous  'physical  injiirij  ?  " 

No  words  can  describe  the  look  of  sincere  concern 
for  the  actor's  perilous  project,  mingled  with  a  per- 
fectly Satanic  enjoyment  of  his  own  bitter  humour, 
with  which  my  old  master  repeated  the  story. 

The  actor  in  question  took  the  hint,  and  laid 
aside  his  cherished  projects,  deciding,  I  presume,  to 
preserve  his  health  and  to  employ  his  lighting  effects 
in  some  less  "  perilous  stuff." 

"  Xo  man  can  stand  the  strain  of  Hamlet," 
explained  Sir  Henry  to  me,  "unless  he  begins 
playing  it  before  the  age  of  thirty-five." 

Certainly,  I  should  say,  no  part  in  all  the  range  of 
drama  makes  so  severe  and  protracted  a  demand 
upon  the  nervous  energies.  Indeed,  I  remember 
that  after  my  first  performance  of  the  part,  I  arose 
next  morning  as  one  who  had  come  through  a 
long  illness.  And  indeed  the  pain  and  labour 
of  giving  life  to  such  a  creation  has  perhaps  no 
analogy  so  closely  akin  to  it  as  that  of  childbirth. 
Nor  is  it  only  a  question  of  the  exhaustion  of  energy ; 
there  is  an  exhaustion  of  spirit  so  great  that,  during 
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the  long  run  of  Hamlet  at  tlie  old  Lyceum,  it  was 
told  to  me  by  one  wlio  was  in  those  days  his  nearest 
and  his  dearest  friend,  that  Sir  Henry  Irving 
deliberately  eschewed  all  social  distractions  and 
allowed  nothing  to  ruffle  the  calm  and  serene  poise 
of  his  soul. 

How  undying  in  the  heart  is  the  remembrance  of 
that  spiritual  performance  !  "  H  ever  I  prayed  in 
my  life,"  Irving  once  confided  to  an  old  friend  of 
mine  (a  well-known  fellow-townsman  of  yours,  the 
late  Mr.  E.  J.  Broadfield),  "it  was  the  night  before 
I  played  Hamlet."  That  was  the  spirit  in  which 
that  great  man  approached  his  beautiful  and  unfor- 
gettable work.  We  used  to  wonder,  we  who  were 
youngsters  in  his  company,  why  he  never  appeared 
in  Hamlet  towards  the  end  of  his  career.  The  same 
near  and  dear  friend  I  have  mentioned  before — 
Harry  Loveday — told  me  that  Irving  felt  himself 
"burnt  out."  He  felt  that  he  could  give  to  his 
beloved  creation  nothing  more — perhaps  as,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  his  vitality  ebbed,  must  give  even 
less — and  was  content  to  leave  the  remembrance  of 
it  to  those  who  had  eyes  to  see,  and  afterwards  the 
understanding  to  recall  its  beauty. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  beginning  to 
think,  perhaps,  that  this  matter  is  too  reminiscent, 
and  to  wonder  if  I  have  any  new  light  to  throw  upon 
the  character  or  the  play  itself,  rather  than  upon  the 
exponents  of  it. 

Upon  a  subject  to  which  so  many  of  the  greatest 
intellects  have  devoted  their  high  gifts  I  venture 
most  diffidently:  yet  there  are,  perhaps,  some  aspects 
of  the  play  which  will  bear  a  closer  scrutiny  than 
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tliey  have  yet  received;  to  these  I  would  direct  your 
attention. 

The    first    of   these  is    the    opening    scene   more 
especially  the  words  of  Bernardo.    You  will  remem- 
ber that  Bernardo,  coming  to  relieve  Francisco,  who 
is  on  duty  as  sentinel,  speaks  the  first  words  of  the 
play — "Who's  there  ?  "  seeming  for  the  moment  to 
usurp  the  proper  function  of  the  sentinel  on  duty  by 
challenging  him.     Now  it  is  obvious  from  this  that 
Bernardo  does  not  recognise  Francisco,  and  I  submit 
that,  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  early  morning,  and  in 
the  highly  wrought  condition  of  his  imagination,  he 
has  taken  Francisco  for  the  ghost  itself.    The  succeed- 
ing lines  of  Bernardo  all  bear  out  the  suggestion  that 
he  has  arrived  upon  the  scene  in  great  nervous  appre- 
hension  of  meeting  the  ghost  again.     For  "twice 
before,"  at  about  the  same  hour,  "with  martial  stalk" 
had  the  ghost  gone  by  his  watch.     This  perturbation 
of  Bernardo  is  so  marked  that,  when  Marcellus  and 
Horatio  join  him,  he  welcomes  them  with  such  con- 
spicuous relief  that  Marcellus  says  :  "What,  has  this 
thing  appeared  again  to-night  ?  "     It  is  obvious,  too, 
that  Bernardo  is  in  almost  childish  dread  of  being 
left  alone  to  face  the  ghostly  visitant.    He  is  anxious 
to  be  rid  of  Francisco  :  "  Get  thee  to  bed,"  he  says, 
for    Francisco   must  know  nothing  of  the  strange 
vision    which    is    haunting    the    battlements,    and 
news  of  which   he    and   Marcellus   have    imparted 
to  Horatio  "in  dreadful  secrecy."     To  make  sure 
that  the  ghost  has  not  appeared  to  Francisco  he  asks 
him  :  "  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  ?  "    And  on  being 
assured  that  "not  a  mouse"  has  been  stirring,  he 
bids  him  good-night  with  the  parting  request  that  if 
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he  meets  Horatio  and  Marcellus  he  will  "  bid  them 
make  haste."  Now  this  attitude  of  Bernardo's  is, 
at  first  sight,  a  small  matter,  but  such  delicate  and 
highly  significant  notes  are  of  the  utmost  value  from 
the  point  of  stagecraft.  The  mere  fact  that  Ber- 
nardo appears  to  be  in  a  condition  of  high  nervous 
tension  over  something  of  which  the  audience  are 
quite  ignorant,  piqnes  and  arouses  their  curiosity 
at  once.  Such  shght  but  living  touches  show 
Shakespeare's  mastery  of  his  craft,  in  a  measure 
not  exceeded  in  the  opening  of  any  other  of  his  plays 
which  I  call  to  mind. 

I  often  reflect  that  if  those  who  uphold  the 
Baconian  theory  possessed  any  knowledge  of  this 
subtly-potent  element  called  "stagecraft,"  they  would 
not  have  wasted  on  it  their  time  and  then-  ingenuity. 
Stagecraft  is  a  difl&cult  thing  to  impart,  and  can  only 
be  acquired  by  intimate  association  with  the  Theatre, 
and  we  actors — who  rejoice  in  recognising  it,  who 
feel  its  instant  power  over  an  audience,  who,  in  in- 
different plays,  often  groan  under  its  absence — know 
that  truth  too  well  to  trouble  ourselves  over  the 
fantastic  theory  that  the  craft  which  constructed 
Shakespeare's  plays  could  ever  have  been  acquired 
by  the  philosopher  Bacon,  or  by  anyone  who  had  not 
been  in  close  association  with  the  Theatre. 

And  now  I  approach  another  and  a  much  more 
debatable  question. 

Was  either  Hamlet  or  Ophelia  aware  that  the 
King  and  Polonius  were  eavesdropping  during  their 
interview  with  each  other?  Personally,  I  hold 
strongly  to  the  view  that  neither  of  them  knew.  Let 
me  briefly  recall  the  situation  to  you.     The  King  and 
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the  Court  are  much  concerned  about  Hamlet's  mental 
condition.  Rosencrantz  and  Gruildenstern  have  been 
set  on  to  ascertain  whether  the  madness  is  genuine 
or  assumed,  and  in  either  case  to  discover,  if  possible, 
its  mysterious  cause.  They  have  failed.  Polonius 
still  adheres  to  his  theory  that  the  madness  is  real 
and  is  occasioned  by  love  for  his  daughter — Ophelia. 
The  King  is  sceptical,  but  consents  to  put  his 
Councillor's  theory  to  the  proof,  and  agrees  to  be 
present  at  an  interview  which  he  and  Polonius  have 
contrived  between  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  themselves 
being  meanwhile  hidden  behind  the  tapestry.  To  this 
end  he  and  Polonius  have  sent  for  Hamlef.  "  Sweet 
Gertrude,"  he  says  to  the  Queen,  "  leave  us  too, 

'•'  For  we  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet  hither 
That  he,  as  ''twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Affront  Opheha." 

I  want  you  to  observe  the  King's  exact  words, 
because  I  shall  have  occasion  later  to  remind  you 
that  Hamlet  had  been  sent  for.  In  obedience  to  the 
summons,  Hamlet  comes,  and  on  his  way  falls  to 
ruminating  on  life  and  eternity  in  the  famous 
soliloquy  beginning  "  To  be  or  not  to  be."  Ophelia 
meanwhile  has  been  bidden  by  her  father  to  walk 
about  reading  her  prayer  book,  "  that  show  of  such 
an  exercise"  might  "colour  her  loneliness."  We 
need  not  doubt  that  Ophelia  had  gladly  availed  her- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  an  interview  with  Hamlet. 
It  was  long  since  she  had  seen  him,  for  she  had,  in 
obedience  to  her  father's  commands,  "  denied  his 
access  "  to  her.  The  part  she  was  to  play  at  the 
interview   was  apparently  left  to  her.     There  is  no 
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indication  given  to  her  either  by  the  King  or 
Polonius  as  to  how  she  was  to  behave,  beyond  the  read- 
ing of  her  prayer  book  to  account  for  her  lonehness. 
She  was  only  bidden  "to  walk  about"  that  Hamlet 
might  come  upon  her  "  as  'twere  by  accident,"  and 
the  King  hidden  behind  the  tapestry  (but  with- 
out Ophelia's  knowledge)  was  to  judge  by  the  inter- 
Yiew  whether  it  was  "  his  love  or  no  "  that  was  the 
cause  of  his  madness.  I  repeat,  Without  Ophelia's 
knowledge.  If  you  say  "  but  Ophelia  was  present 
when  the  King  told  the  Queen  that  he  intended  to 
play  the  eavesdropper  with  her  father,  and  therefore 
she  must  have  known  that  they  were  listening,"  I 
will  remind  you  that  upon  an  Elizabethan  stage  it 
was  quite  possible  to  speak  to  a  character  without 
the  words  being  overheard  by  a  third  person.  But 
there  exists  a  stronger  proof  of  my  assumption. 

There  is  a  little  passage  in  ordinary  editions  of  the 
play  which  in  the  acting  version  is  usually  cut  out, 
l)ecause  Ophelia  generally  elects  to  leave  the  stage  at 
the  end  of  her  soliloquy  after  the  departure  of 
Hamlet,  beginning  "  0,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here 
o'erthrown  !  "  The  cutting  out  of  these  lines  not 
only  destroys  all  the  pathos  and  cruelty  of  Ophelia's 
position — that  of  having  been  made  a  tool  of — but 
destroys  the  proof  that  Ophelia  was  unaware  that 
her  father  and  the  King  were  listening.  The  lines 
are  spoken  by  Polonius  after  he  and  the  King  have 
emerged  from  their  hiding  place  : 

"  How  now,  Ophelia  ! 
You  need  not  tell  us  what  Lord  Hamlet  said ; 
We  heard  it  alU' 
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From  these  words,  it  seems  to  me,  only  one  inference 
is  possible.  Ophelia,  after  the  interview,  was 
evidently  to  report  to  her  father  what  had  taken 
place  between  herself  and  Hamlet.  If  Ophelia  had 
been  told,  or  if  she  had  hiown,  that  the  King  and 
Polonins  were  hstening,  ohviouslij  there  wonld  be  no 
need  for  her  to  report  what  was  said,  and  therefore 
no  reason  for  the  lines  of  Polonius. 

Even  if  these  words  did  not  exist,  I  should  still 
maintain  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  assuming  that 
Ophelia  was  aware  that  her  interview  with  Hamlet 
was  to  be  overheard.  There  is  nothing  in  her  words, 
during  or  after  the  interview,  which  suggests  the 
knowledge  that  she  is  spied  upon;  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  attitude  of  a  sweet  and  sensitive 
girl,  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  meeting  once  more  her 
old  lover ;  hoping  perhaps  that,  in  offering  to  return 
the  few  pledges  of  their  former  tender  relationship, 
she  may  bring  him  to  a  fresh  avowal  of  his  love ; 
nothing  inconsistent  with  her  heartbroken  dis- 
appointment when  his  behaviour,  so  enigmatical  to 
her,  turns  the  interview  into  something  very  different 
from  all  she  had  hoped  or  pictured ;  finally,  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  simple  distress  which  she  feels 
at  the  spectacle  of  the  being,  shattered,  as  she 
thinks,  mentally  and  physically,  which  at  last  hurries 
from  her  presence.  All  this  was  distress  enough, 
but  what  must  be  her  deeper  distress,  when  she 
realises  from  her  father's  words — 

''■  You  need  not  tell  us  what  Lord  Hamlet  said  ; 
We  heard  it  all  "— 

that  she  has  been  made  a  tool  of? 
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No,  no ;  Ophelia  never  knew  till  then.  If  she 
had  known,  the  keen  eye  of  Hamlet  would  instantly 
have  detected  her  guilt,  and  then — what  a  torrent 
of  scorn  he  would  have  poured  upon  her !  we  can 
imagine  it  from  the  contempt  with  which  he  over- 
whelmed Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  when  he 
was  satisfied  that  they  were  permitting  themselves  to 
be  used  as  spies  !  Gould  Hamlet,  after  such  a  revela- 
tion of  duplicity,  ever  have  said  :  "  I  loved  Ophelia  : 
forty  thousand  brothers  with  all  their  quantity  of 
love  could  not  make  up  my  sum"? 

Confronted  by  this  evidence,  nothing  can  persuade 
me  that  Ophelia  was  so  base. 

And  now,  did  Hamlet  know  that  the  King  and 
Polonius  were  spying  upon  his  encounter  with 
Ophelia?  No  !  I  am  convinced  that  he  was  as  free 
from  suspicion  as  Ophelia.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
scene  between  them  upon  which  to  build  such  an 
assumption — save  possibly  a  question  which  is  fully 
justified  on  other  grounds — Hamlet's  question, 
"AVhere's  your  father?"  And  here  I  remind  you 
of  the  words  which  in  an  earlier  part  of  my  address 
I  warned  you  I  should  have  occasion  to  recall  to 
your  remembrance,  viz.  those  of  the  King  when, 
in  telling  the  Queen  of  the  trap  he  and  Polonius  are 
setting  to  catch  Hamlet,  he  says,  "  We  have  closely 
sent  for  Hamlet  hither."  I  repeat,  what  more 
natural  than  that  Hamlet,  recalling  suddenly  in  his 
interview  with  Ophelia  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
sent  for  by  the  King  and  Polonius,  should  inquire  of 
her  "  Where's  your  father  ?  " — as  who  should  say 
"  The  King  and  he  sent  for  me  hither :  where  is 
he  ?  "    What  more  natural  than  that  Ophelia  should 
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suppose  that  her  father  is,  as  she  says,  "At  home," 
whither  she  expects  to  go  presently  to  report  the 
intervieiv.  What,  lastly,  more  natural  than  that 
Hamlet,  having  been  sent  for  by  the  King  and 
Polonius,  and,  having  obeyed  the  summons,  should 
be  annoyed  when  he  arrives  to  find  neither  of  the 
two  there  to  receive  him,  and  that,  feeling  he  has 
been  made  a  fool  of,  he  should  reply :  "  Let  the  doors 
be  shut  upon  him,  that  he  may  play  the  fool  nowhere 
but  in  his  own  house  "  ? 

Do  what  I  will,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  if 
Hamlet  had  seen  the  King  and  Polonius  behind  the 
tapestry  he  would  have  asked  Ophelia  the  entirely 
superfluous  question  :  "  Where's  your  father  ?  "  To 
take  such  a  question  to  be  Hamlet's  test  of  Ophelia's 
capacity  to  tell  the  truth  is  too  ignoble  an  interpre- 
tation. I  can  only  suppose  that  this  reading  has 
originated  with  some  actor  who,  without  pondering 
the  matter  very  deeply,  found  it  an  effective  theatrical 
action — such  an  action  as  catches  the  eye  and  pleases 
the  unreflecting  minds  of  the  groundlings. 

Let  me  show  you  in  homely  language  what  I  mean 
by  "  an  effective  theatrical  action."  Hamlet,  in  an 
agony  of  mind  to  which  I  dare  not  at  this  moment 
extend  my  description,  has  just  torn  from  his  soul 
the  love  he  had  long  conceived  for  his  "  fair  Ophelia.'* 
Suddenly,  let  us  suppose,  in  parting  from  her,  he 
catches  sight  of  the  King  and  Polonius  behind  the 
arras.  "  Ha,  ha  !  "  he  thinks,  "  I'm  being  watched.'* 
A  fresh  thought  occurs  to  him :  "  Is  she  in  this  ? 
I'll  test  her."  "Where's  your  father?"  he  asks. 
"  At  home,  my  lord,"  she  makes  reply. 

"  Ha,  ha  !    here's    another   spy,"  thinks  Hamlet, 
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and  then,  after  hurling  that  contemptuous  taunt  at 
the  concealed  Polonius,  "Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon 
him  that  he  may  play  the  fool  nowhere  but  in  his 
own  house,"  he  launches  at  Ophelia  a  wild  tirade 
of  scornful  words.  Now,  this  you  see,  is  theatrically 
effective.  It  is  easy,  and  the  groundhngs  will  under- 
stand. They  will  not  stop  to  inquire  the  meaning  of 
Hamlet's  words  to  Ophelia  after  he  has  discovered 
the  supposed  trap.  It  will  be  enough  if  he  hurls 
them  at  Ophelia  with  sufficient  scorn  in  his  voice  to 
please  their  ears  and  to  capture  a  fine  round  of 
applause  at  his  exit. 

So  "  the  reading,"  as  it  is  called,  becomes  a  tradi- 
tion and  is  accepted,  too,  by  so  many  brilliant  critics, 
that  an  actor — who  cannot  lightly  disregard  the 
obvious  couj)  de  theatre,  or  the  value  of  the  easily 
earned  applause — may  be  forgiven  if  he  adopts  it. 
But  this  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  I  am  con- 
vinced, was  not  what  Shakespeare  intended. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  this  reading  is  correct.  Does  it  not  strike 
you  as  most  unaccountable  that  Hamlet  should  con- 
tent himself  with  shouting  at  the  King  and  Polonius  ? 
This  was  very  unlike  Hamlet.  On  the  only  other 
occasion  when  he  discovered  a  hstener  behind  the 
arras  he  promptly  ran  his  sword  through  him.  I  do 
not  say  that  he  would  have  done  so  now,  for  he  had 
not  yet  proved  the  King's  guilt,  but  surely,  supposing 
himself  to  be  trapped,  he  would  have  used  words  of 
more  significance  than  that  ineffectual  thrust  at 
Polonius,  "  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him,  that 
he  may  play  the  fool  nowhere  but  in  his  own 
house." 
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Let  me  repeat  his  words  spoken  after  he  is 
supposed  to  know  himself  overheard.  "  If  thou  dost 
marry,  I'll  give  thee  this  plague  for  thy  dowry:  be 
thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not 
escape  calumny.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,  go  :  'fare- 
well. Or  if  thou  wilt  needs  marry,  marry  a  fool ; 
for  wise  men  know  well  enough  what  monsters  you 
make  of  them.  To  a  nunnery,  go;  and  quickly  too. 
Farewell.  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well 
enough ;  God  hath  given  you  one  face,  and  you  make 
yourselves  another  :  you  jig,  you  amble,  and  you 
lisp,  and  nickname  God's  creatures,  and  make  your 
wantonness  your  ignorance.  Go  to,  I'll  no  more 
on't ;  it  hath  made  me  mad.  I  say,  we  will  have 
no  more  marriages  :  those  that  are  married  already, 
all  hut  one,  shall  live ;  the  rest  shall  keep  as  they 
are.     To  a  nunnery,  go." 

Now,  do  these  lines  give  us  the  slightest  indication 
that  they  are  spoken  at  the  King  or  Polonius  ?  You 
will  not  fail  to  notice,  indeed,  that  there  is  one  line 
that  I  should  imagine  Hamlet  would  rather  have 
cut  out  his  tongue  than  let  the  King  hear.  "  Those 
that  are  married  already,  all  hut  one,  shall  live."  By 
delivering  that  thrust  in  the  King's  hearing  Hamlet 
w^ould  himself  be  destroying  his  own  elaborate  pre- 
cautions against  arousing  the  King's  susjjicion.  If 
Hamlet's  words,  then,  are  not  directed  against  the 
King  and  Polonius,  against  whom  are  they  directed  ? 
Ophelia  ?  What  ?  In  the  hearing  of  the  King  and 
Polonius  ?  Perish  that  construction  !  Hamlet  was 
a  gentleman.  I  cannot  conceive  that  so  gracious 
and  princely  a  being  could  pour  his  scorn  on  the  lady 
he  had  loved  for  the  benefit  of  two  eavesdroppers 
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for  whom  he  entertained  the  profoundest  hatred  and 
contempt. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  solve  the  riddle  ? 

Well,  the  King  is  an  astute  person.  What  does 
he  say  after  overhearing  the  interview  ? 

"  Love  !  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend  ; 
Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  laok'd  form  a  little, 
Was  not  like  madness.     There's  something  in  his  soul 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood." 

Now,  read  the  scene,  and  the  mystery  becomes 
clear  as  daylight.  Shakespeare  throws  more  illu- 
mination on  Hamlet's  soul  in  this  scene  than  in  any 
other  in  the  play.  In  the  cruel  disillusionment  he  has 
endured  in  the  spectacle  of  his  mother's  conduct — 
her  lightness,  her  faithlessness,  her  disloyalty — his 
vision  is  distorted,  and,  generalising,  like  the  poet 
he  is,  he  heaps  together  all  womankind,  while  he 
unpacks  his  sore  and  wounded  soul  before  Ophelia — 
loving  her  still  in  spite  of  his  scorn  for  women, 
hating  himself  for  doing  so,  and  raving  at  himself 
for  being  only  another  of  the  monsters  into  which  a 
woman  can  turn  a  wise  man.  Love  to  him  in  the 
light  of  his  mother's  treachery  is  nothing  more  than 
evil  passion.  "  I  did  love  you  once,  Ophelia,  but 
with  the  same  earthly  taint  that  inoculates  all  our 
old  stock.  Look  at  my  mother  !  Look  at  my  uncle  ! 
That  is  the  stuff  of  which  '  our  old  stock '  is  made. 
Therefore  I  loved  you  not — that  is,  not  purely  ;  and 
it  is  you  women  who  make  such  monsters  of  us. 
You,  Ophelia,  among  the  rest !  There  is  something 
in  you  which  stirs  base  thoughts  in  me.  I  could 
accuse    me  of  such    things    that    'twere  better  my 
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mother  liad  not  borne  me.      So,  before  you   make 
more  monsters  of  men,  get  thee  to  a  nunnery." 

Thus,  in  the  unbalanced  state  of  his  soul,  he  loathes 
himself  for  the  perfectly  normal  promptings  of 
nature,  confusing  them  with  the  evidences  of  the 
same  vice  in  himself  as  he  had  seen  in  his  mother, 
and  heaps  all  the  fury  of  his  indignation  against 
woman — the  great  generator  of  such  physical 
promptings — upon  the  head  of  poor  Ophelia.  The 
very  core  of  Hamlet's  heart,  unbalanced,  distorted, 
torn  this  way  and  that  by  the  monstrous  and  un- 
natural vision  which  life  presents  to  him  at  this 
moment,  is  in  this  scene.  N"ever  tell  me  that  he 
would  have  so  unburdened  himself  to  Ophelia  if  he 
had  dreamt  that  he  was  overheard. 

"  There's  something-  in  his  soul 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood." 

The  King's  words  are  the  key. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  must  cease.  The 
subject  is  vast,  and,  as  you  will  see,  I  have  touched 
upon  only  one  aspect  of  it ;  but  this  aspect  I  conceive 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important,  and,  though  I  do 
not  wish  to  assume  a  dogmatic  attitude,  perhaps  the 
most  rarely  understood. 

Beyond  and  above  these  separate  aspects  of 
Hamlet  which  form  one  harmonious  whole — yes,  I 
say  "  harmonious,"  though  it  is  so  often  considered 
inconsistent — there  is  the  mystery  which  no  human 
ken  can  pierce,  and  which  almost  makes  him  an 
epitome  of  the  universal.  The  mystery  and  the 
pathos  of   life,    the    riddle    of   man's    activity    and 
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inactivity,  the  usefulness  and  the  uselessness  of 
human  effort,  are  crystallised  in  this  character,  and 
we,  the  rough-hewers  upon  its  image,  may  be  well 
content  if,  going  to  our  rest  at  last,  we  can  say  with 
Hamlet 

"  There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends^ 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  may/' 
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